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Keeping Ahead / 


The Nicholson Universal Steamship Com- 
pany is primarily an Automobile Carrier. 
Its growth and prosperity depends in a 
large measure on the growth and pros- 
perity of the Automobile Industry. 


It is keeping ahead of production sched- 
ules by periodically adding to its fleet 
larger and faster steamships specially 
equipped for the efficient transportation 
of Automobiles. 


By continually extending its service the 
Nicholson Universal Steamship Company 
offers the Automobile Industry additional 
opportunities each Season to benefit by 
the saving in freight charges derived from 
the use of Lake and Lake and Rail trans- 
portation. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Owned by 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 
Offices: 
BS Bis. 0 ib skesc ec ewsccens South and Ohio Streets 
Ee 53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ Foot of East 40th St. 
BOE, BEI cocccccccccccs 501 Coe Terminal Bldg 
DEE cicccamecden 225 Erie Street 
EE ED ch ccckcoonteced Elm and Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis............. 125 South Broadway 
_ 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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THE REDWOOD LINE 


Gulf-Intercoastal Steamship Service 
Between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Pacific Coast Ports 














Direet Service to Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco, with Prompt, 
Dependable and Safe transshipment on through bills of lading to North 
Pacific Coast Terminal Ports without additional costs. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
H. E. Devoy Ray F. Thompson H. W. Hoffman 
7-11 Water Street 2118, 105 W. Adams St. 1956 Railway Exchange 


“Class A” 


Redwood Line steamers carry Class A insurance rating. 
Redwood Line gives you Class A service. 


Class A has two meanings: 


As to insurance it means the lowest rate. 
As to service it means the highest type. 


“Route Redwood Line” 


NEW ORLEANS BIRMINGHAM MOBILE 
Albert H. Start H. B. Rox Wm. Gorman 
1415 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 201 Brokers Bldg. 206 State Office Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
L. B. Fitch, Western Traffic Mgr. E. M. Cantelow 
1 Drumm Street 704 So. Spring Street 
REDWOOD LINE, Inc. i 
THEODORE BRENT E. A. RATELLE C. D. ARNOLD T 
Pres. Asst. to Pres. Asst. Traffic Mgr. 





General and Local Offices Located: 
1421 New Orleans Bank Building - - - - - - - = 226 Carondelet Street 
NEW ORLEANS 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mw EMPIRE 
: BUILDER 


th Radio Equipped 
Companion Train to the 


Oriental Limited 


Newest of America’s fine trains— 
traversing 1200 clean, cinderless miles 
behind super-power oil-burning and 
electric locomotives, 60 daylight miles 
along Glacier National Park, and a 
smooth water-course route between 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Spokane 
and Twin Cities, Chicago without 
change of cars. 
























A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Mgr 


St. Paul, Minn. Route Your Freight 


M. J. Costello : 
Western Traffic Mgr. via the 


mph GREAT NORTHERN 


H. G. Dow 


— Eastern Traffic Mgr. . . 
233 Broadway Fast, dependable freight service be- 
New York City P ° 
tween St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
H. H. Brown Superior, Sioux City, Winnipeg, 
General Traffic Mgr. ones 
" St. Paul, Minn. Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, 
Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma 
,> 8 Shea ° . ° 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agt. and intermediate points. 
105 W. Adams St. 1 
cena Through Daily Merchandise Cars to Pa- 


cific Northwest and Intermediate Points. 
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“STOP vour- 


Shippin 
© Worries” 


You Can Get the Fast 
Service You Want by 
Routing Through the 


PEORIA GATEWAY 


Simply Show Junction Point 
Peoria, Ill.(Via P. & P. U. Ry.), 
ll Between Line Haul Carriers 
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yak " E EXPEDITED SWITCHING SERVICE BETWEEN THE 
Ha i, = FOLLOWING RAILROADS 
W Ay = 
4 il ° Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
Chicage & Alton Railroad Company 
Chicage & North Western Railway Company 
Chicago, Burlingten & Quincy Railread Company 
Chicago and Illinois Midland Railway 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Compa 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicage & St. Louis Sulwey Company 
Illinois Central Railread Company 
Illinois Terminal Railroad 
Minneapolis & St. Leuis eet i “yr 
New York, Chi & St. L. q 4 E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Peoria Terminal Company 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railread 


Postal Card Passing Reports Cheer- 
fully Furnished on All Carloads. 





Transfers of traffic between these many line-haul carriers are made within a few hours 
of the use of the facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union, while a much longer period is 
required for such interchange of traffic through some of the larger and congested gate- 
ways. Traffic is handled with sufficient dispatch to avoid congestion, thus affording 
regular expeditious service in the movement of all through traffic. 








PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 





i TORE REC TIES Satierett: CRN ete mets meses Ree 
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IMPORTS 
FROM THE SEVEN SEAS 


RODUCTS imported from the world’s market places for distribution 
















nt throughout the great territory lying west of the Mississippi now 
find an improved freight service over the L & A Railway from its 

De Southern terminus at the Port of New Orleans. 

rs Fast freight schedules over this new system with direct connec- 


tions to the North and West afford an improved transportation service 
o- that is rapidly speeding up the industrial and commercial development 
of the new Southwest. 

Shippers in any way interested in facilities for reaching the great 
area served by the L & A and its connections are invited to address 
inquiries to the general offices at Shreveport or to any of the traffic 


— offices shown below. It will be a pleasure to serve you. 


Dist.) W. N. ADAMS B. S. ATKINSON H. C. COUCH 
Executive Gen. Agent Senior Vice President President 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. SHREVEPORT, LA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 


TRAFFIC AGENCIES ARE MAINTAINED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Alexandria (La.) Chicago Kansas City Oklahoma City 
Atlanta Dallas Little Rock Pittsburgh 


Baton Rouge Detroit Louisville St. Louis 
Birmingham Fort Worth New Orleans Shreveport 
Charlotte Houston New York Tulsa 


. | LOUISIANA & ARKANSAS 
y RAILWAY 


I Fast Overnight Passenger Service 














Between St. Louis and Shreveport Via Missouri Pacific- L& A 
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COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Announces 
The Opening of fall resident classes 
on or about September 16th, 1929, 
in 


NEW YORK CITY 


Offering courses in TRAFFIC SPECIALIZATION, for men of 
ordinary training and experience, and TRAFFIC LAW & COM- 
MISSION PRACTICE, for men of broad general traffic experience, 
desiring to qualify for the Commission’s Bar Examination. 






















The same unique method of instruction, which has been so successful 
in the Chicago classes, will be used, doing the work with hundreds of 
actual carriers’ freight tariffs, classification, The Act, Rules of Prac- 
tice and other official publications. 








ORGANIZATION 
George A. Rautenberg, President and General Manager. 
C. M. Starks, Vice-President and Dean. G. E. Riley, Assistant to President. 
P. J. McKenna, Vice-President. G. J. Ruby, Registrar. 
L. E. Rautenberg, Secretary and Treasurer. E. H. Walker, Auditor. 


E. M. Stevens, Service Manager. 


FACULTY 
G. A. Rautenberg, President. M. S. Allison, 7. M., Federal Cement Tile Co. 
C. M. Starks, Vice-Pres. and Dean. R. W. Campbell, Gen’l T. M., Butler Paper 
P. J. McKenna, Vice-Pres. Corp’ns 
G. E. Riley, Asst. to Pres. R. J. Roggenbuck, Asst. T. M., John F. Jelke 
C. D. Couch, T. M., Wolff Mfg. Co. Co. 
A. Blauel, A. G. F. A., Erie R. R. Co. J. R. Van Delinder, G. F. A., Monon Route. 


R. J. McBride, LLD., Commerce Counsel, Asst. Dean. 


Register now for Fall classes in Chicago or New York. 
Training by mail always available. 


Write, phone or call for further information. 


(Semi 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

ne Transportation Bldg. (IVNEGEOEAIANCED 1 Hit Rooms 413-414—299 Broadway 
arrison 8649-50 Worth 5820 
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i] | The Norfolk and Western Railway 
“Goes Up In The Air” 


“Rese are stirring times. Modes, methods and manners change 
—radically and frequently—but always in keeping with the spirit 
of progress. 


Today we measure distance by time rather than by miles. Fast 
train service brings cities, states, and countries closer together... . 
electrified train operation conquers mountain ranges....larger and 
more powerful locomotives pull heavier loads faster....speed 
increases and distance remains more as a word in our language than 
a problem to be overcome. 








And now another change takes place. The Norfolk and Western | 
Railway “‘goes up in the air."’ It has coordinated its best passenger 
trains with the most dependable of air services— Transcontinental 
Air Transport, Inc. You may now travel from Norfolk, Va., to Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Coast using fast trains at night and huge, 
ten-passenger, tri-motored planes during the day, reducing the travel 
time across the country by approximately two days (48 hours). The 
map above tells the story. 


This linking of air and rail services is epochal in the history of 
transportation, but it is equally significant as evidence of the fact that 
the Norfolk and Western Railway is geared to the new and faster 
tempo of the day, uniting new methods with established practices .. .. 
it illustrates the modern, efficient character of all Norfolk and 
Western services—both freight and passenger. 


~ | NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE ........ VIRGINIA 
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4 Nicken Pate Roan . 


THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST WAY 
eS 
FAST SCHEDULES CONSISTENTLY 


MAINTAINED, ASSURING DEPENDABLE, 
ON TIME DELIVERY OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS. 


DIRECT CONNECTIONS REACHING ALL 
POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 


NickeL Ware Roap 





CORRUGATED BOX FACTORIES 
of the 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


in WEST VIRGINIA 


CORRUGATED 


BOX FACTORY W. VA. : (y= Corrugated Box factory at Fairmont, 
AT FAIRMONT West Virginia, is another prominent 


unit of the Mid-West ‘‘Consistent Quality”’ 

group (since 1926 affiliated with the Con- 

tainer Corporation of America), known, 

CORRUGATED wherever corrugated shipping containers are 

BOX FACTORY pe used, for general excellence. This plant serves 

AT CHARLESTON Db West Virginia and Virginia, the Carolinas 
and bordering states. 


The plant at Charleston, another Mid-West 
unit, also makes the superior grade corru- 
gated with high, resilient corrugations so 
typical of the Mid-West product. It serves 
practically the same territory as Fairmont on 
the north, plus bordering Southerrr States. 


The location of these several plants insures 
first-class service and comparatively short 
hauls. 


OTHER FACTORIES AND MILLS 


at Philadelphia (Manayunk) Pa., Natick, Mass., and 
Bridgeport, Conn. (except Chicago, Anderson, Ind., 
Kokomo, Ind., Cleveland, O., Circleville, O. and 
Cincinnati, O., plants, previously shown in this series) 


WILL BE FEATURED IN LATER INSERTS 





Just a Word of Caution to 
Buyers of Fibre Boxes 
ww lower prices obtain on corrugated 


— we have noted a tendency on the 
part of some manufacturers to ‘‘experiment’’ in 
the quality of boxes specified in orders. Al- 
though railroads specify that liners in corru- 
gated boxes shall caliper .016 or more and shall 
have a bursting strength per square inch of 85 
Ibs., or higher, and 175 lbs. per square inch burst- 
ing strength, or higher, in solid fibre boxes, yet, 
in some instances boxes are furnished which do 
not meet the required tests. Buy from reliable 
makers that do NOT experiment. 


Let us help solve your shipping problems with 
highest quality boxes. Send in COUPON below. 


Some Industries Now Using Our Solid 


Fibre or Corrugated Boxes 


Bakery Goods Furniture Shoes 
Canners Stationery Breakfast Foods 
Building Material | Lamps and Shades Proprietary 
Sporting Goods Tobacco—all forms Remedies 
Books and Maga- Perfumery Spices - 

zines Paints and Foods—All Kinds 
Toys Varnishes Instruments 








Crockery 

Bottlers 

Fruit Packing 

Radio Goods 

Pictures 

Vegetable Growers 

Meat Packing 

Dairy Goods 

Soaps and Chips and 
Washing Powders 

Matches 


Automotive 
Glassware 
Insecticides 
Rubber Goods 
Electrical Goods 
Men's, Women’s 
and Children’s 
Furnishings 
Millinery 
Confectionery 
Carpets and Rugs 


Brooms, Brushes, 
Etc. 

Ceramics 

Leather Goods 

Doors 

Hardware 

Dry Cell Batteries 

Enamelware 

Filing Cabinets 

Electric Light 
Bulbs 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


111 W. Washington Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Six Mills—Twelve Factories—Capacity over 1200 tons per day 
RETURN COUPON 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please have one of your experts check our 
present packing and shipping methods—without obligating 
us—for the purpose of reducing our costs if possible. 


Name 
Title. 
Firm 


Address 
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See that your industrial 
equipment is powered by 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Every builder of mobile equipment who puts a 
McCormick-Deering power plant into the outfit he 
sells you works closely with International Harvester. 
Whether his product be grader, shovel, backfiller, 
ditcher, hoist, loader, locomotive for rail use, motive 
power for trailers, or any one of a hundred other 
industrial power units—we confer with him on 
design and specifications. He builds to quality 
standards and takes quality power from the world’s 
largest tractor builder, at prices kept extremely low 
by volume production. 


Every owner of McCormick - Deering - powered 
equipment will benefit in the years to come through 
the great service organization maintained by Inter- 
national Harvester. Company-owned branches now 
stand guard at 172 points in the United Statés and 
Canada. These are supplemented byindustrial tractor 
distributors in all large cities and by thousands of 
McCormick-Deering tractor dealers. Stocks of parts 
and repairs are on call at strategic locations. 
Service |facilities approached by no other in- 
dustrial tractor power are at your service. 

“ “ “ 
These are sound reasons for being sure that your mobile 
industrial equipment is powered by McCormick - Deering 
tractors built by International Harvester. We shall be glad 
to mail you the book “Tractor Power in Industry.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Pa AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


Incorporated) 


M-CORMICK- DEERING 


NDUSTRIAL [RACTORS 
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Know the Industrial and Agricultural Possibilitie, 
of the West Coast of Mexico, served by the 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 
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PRACTICALLY undeveloped region rivaling California in materwa) 


both climate and natural resources. Bordering the United regulatio 
States, and inhabited by a people who thoroughly understand and 
appreciate American methods and customs. Awaiting only the 


further extension of the westward movement of development and 
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| 
progress to make it a veritable empire of opportunity for both Z 
| capital and labor. For detailed information, address CCC 
i E. W. Clapp, Traf. Mgr. F.S. McGinnis, Pass. Traf. Mer. L. G. Hoff, Traf. Mgr. ™ 
Southern Pacific Lines Southern Pac. Co.-Pac. Lines S. P. R. R. Co. of Mex. 'V 
i Straus Building 65 Market Street Apartado 15-M 2 th h 
| Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California Guadalajara, Jal. Mex. Orthe Mn 
: the \ 
or your nearest Southern Pacific General Agent—the postman s lege 
knows him. i the sel 
: version ¢ 
srobabilit 
| The following representatives will be glad to answer any inquiries, furnish literature, etc. ‘0 specul 
@ ATLANTA @ CHICAGO—FREIGHT DEPT. @ INDIANAPOLIS @ NEW YORK CITY—FGT.-PASS. @SALT LAKE CITY Bay 
Healey Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Merchants Bank Bldg. 165 Broadway 41 South Main St. ll assu 
® BALTIMORE @ CHICAGO PASSENGER @ KANSAS CITY : E ass 
| 209 Morris Bldg. DEPT., 33 West Jackson Railway Exchange Bldg. pe ota ag vl Ay 4 ® ep St. ¥ ed, 
@ BIRMINGHAM @ CLEVELAND @ MEMPHIS ulding | 
Woodward Bldg. Hippodrome Bldg. Exchange Bldg. @ OKLAHOMA CITY ® ST. LOUIS at 
® BOSTON 7 ® DENVER ™ @ MINNEAPOLIS Perrine Bldg. Carleton Bldg. Danes th 
out g. oston g. Metropolitan Life Bldg. OUVER, B.C. sttument 
@ BUFFALO ® DETROIT @ MEXICO CITY ade > @ VE Granville St. “ 
Ellicott Square Bldg. Majestic Bldg. Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 ” a. Whe 
@ CINCINNATI ® HAVANA ®@ MONTERREY ® PITTSBURGH ® WASHINGTON, Y: © = 
Dixie Terminal Manzana de Gomez Edificio Langstroth Park Bldg. Southern Bldg. WS Of ste 
. we W which 
told be 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail—Water— Motor Vehicle— Air— Material Handling and Distribution 


Volume XLIV 


August 24, 1929 


Number 8 





Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
»ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
yother business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
serstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
ighway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
tippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
ies as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
lw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
aly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
qute traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
ymitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
jould pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
«der to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
mnt and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
mn for every business concern doing any considerable 
mount-of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
nn that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 















in mterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
on tgulation from the rail carriers. 

in 

a 

n 

th ZEPPELIN OR PLANE OR BOTH? 

\ CCOMPLISHMENT of half of its globe girdling trip 
ex. ‘1 by the Graf Zeppelin, without mishap, seems warrant 
ex. tthe holding of a conviction that Dr. Eckener will become 
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memory of men and is to be found only in books of long 
ago or in incidental references to the fact. There was, how- 
ever, no such wide difference between the two sorts of 
engines as there is between the plane and the dirigible bal- 
loon moved through space by an internal combustion engine. 

Any allegation on the question would be foolish. In a 
month or two months, so active are men with plans for air 
transportation, the answer might be as ridiculous as the 
poem about Darius Green and his flying machine. The 
poem, as a poem, is fine. As a prophecy, by implication, it 
is less valuable than the predictions of goose bone weather 
observers. 

In the years that elapsed between Fulton’s paddle wheel 
and Ericsson’s fish tail propellor, now universally used, the 
thought became almost fixed that the paddle wheel would 
be the form used for the application of power generated by 
steam. Now the paddle wheel is used on a few vessels, gen- 
erally those of light draught. 

Ponderous sentences about any facility of transporta- 
tion are foolish. The railroad locomotive of today differs 
so greatly from the locomotive of yesterday that it is a 
question whether, except for historical reasons, it is worth 
saving the plan of any type, more than two years at the out- 
side. The start has hardly been made either in the lighter- 
than-air or the heavier-than-air machine. Americans have 
not shown as keen interest in the dirigible as in the plane. 
That may signify nothing more than that it is a fact now. 
Tomorrow it may be different. 

One thing seems to be fairly well established. That is 
that the dirigible is not likely to be much of an engine of 
war unless it can be greatly speeded up. Hostile air planes, 
seemingly, in the event of another war, would be able to 
attack and dispose of a dirigible sent out over enemy country. 
But suppose the dirigible becomes a carrier of planes that 
can be loosed to fight attacking planes? The planes might 
be used as tugs to help the dirigible move along through the 
air until enemy planes were sighted. Then they might be 
cast off to attack the enemy planes at angles the guns of the 
dirigible could not reach. 

The United States army and navy are fortunate in that 
they have a supply of helium, an inert and therefore non- 
explosive gas, to be used in inflating any dirigibles they may 
desire to use. Thereby the risk of destruction of the crews 
of American dirigibles by the element that enables them to 
remain in the air is eliminated. Foreign dirigibles use hy- 
drogen gas, a highly explosive sustaining element, of greater 
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THE CONTINGENT FUND 


HE “general railroad contingent fund,” which is the 
ol of the fund into which go payments made by 
ailroads to the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
pture provisions of the transportation act of 1920, is 
There is now something over 


rec 
shady growing larger. 
in million dollars in it. 

Railroad payments into the fund, as reported in detail 
Jsewhere in this issue, now total more than $8,600,000. The 
principal has earned interest of slightly more than $1,400,- 
(0. There is also in the fund approximately $38,000 paid 
by carriers as interest on overdue payments of excess income. 

The contingent fund is working only in one sense of 
hat word—it is earning interest. It has not been used for 
the purposes Congress says it shall be used. The bulk of 
the payments into the fund has been made under formal 
protests and reservations of railroads. Therefore the Com- 
mission has not yet administered the fund as provided by 
lw. The payments are made on the basis of valuations of 
silroad properties made by the carriers and not by the 
Commission. When the question of valuation for recapture 
purposes has been determined, the Commission will then 
recapture excess earnings on the basis of valuations made 
by it. 

“It shall be used,” said Congress with respect to the 
contingent fund, “by the Commission in furtherance of the 
public interest in railway transportation either by making 
loans to carriers to meet expenditures for capital account 
or to refund maturing securities originally issued for capital 
acount, or by purchasing transportation equipment and 
facilities and leasing the same to carriers... .” 

All loans from the fund “shall bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per centum per annum, payable semi-annually to the 
Commission,” and the Commission “shall also prescribe the 
security to be furnished, which shall be adequate to secure 
the loan.” 

When the transportation act was being framed in 1919 
and 1920, interest at the rate of 6 per cent was regarded 
as being low. Railroads generally for some time have been 
and now are borrowing money at less than 6 per cent. If the 
contingent fund ever becomes available for use, and there 
isa demand on the part of railroads that it be used, the 
question of reducing. the rate of interest now required by 
the law probably will arise. 

The railroads are now in so much better condition than 
they were when the transportation act was passed and their 
credit has improved to such an extent that it is difficult to 
ielieve that, if present conditions continue, there will be 
much, if any, demand for use of the contingent fund. 


EXCESS INCOME PAYMENTS 


_ Railroads have paid more than $8,600,000 to the Commission 
M excess income payments under section 15a of the interstate 
‘ommerce act since the effective date of that act in 1920. The 
*xact total, as of June 30, 1929, was $8,607,128.51, according to 
4 compilation made by Frederick H. Lee, secretary of the rail- 
‘ad “Presidents’ Conference Committee” on valuation. 
Payments made by carriers of one-half of their excess net 
‘allway operating income (income in excess of 6 per cent on 
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value of their properties as determined by the carriers them- 
selves under regulations of the Commission) since the effective 
date of the act follow: 
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INJUNCTION AGAINST EMBARGO 


Judge Lattimore, at Fort Worth, Tex., has issued an injunc- 
tion against a number of southwestern railroads, restraining 
them from refusing to issue bills of lading and accepting car- 
load shipments of wheat when tendered by the Smith-Ingraham 
Grain Company, of Fort Worth, for Galveston, notwithstanding 
the embargo on such shipments to Galveston. 

The injunction runs against the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Fort Worth & Denver City, the International Great Northern, 
the Trinity & Brazos Valley and the Rock Island. The Santa 
Fe and the Southern Pacific, however, were not named. 
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The injunction applies only to grain tendered by the Smith- 
Ingraham Company. Because of the question involved as to 
the nullification of an embargo by court injunction, the railroads 
were considering appealing the case to the Civil Court of 
Appeals. 

As the result of issuance of injunction, the railroads have 
decided to substitute a permit embargo system at Galveston for 
the absolute embargo that has been in effect since July 18. 

The permit system will allow the movement of wheat that 
can and will be loaded aboard ship without delay. The Smith- 
Ingraham company, which obtained the injunction, advised the 
railroads the substitute arrangement would be satisfactory to it 
and that it would ask the court to dissolve the restraining order. 

The injunction was issued against the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, the Fort Worth & Denver City, the International Great 
Northern, the Trinity & Brazos Valley, and the Rock Island. The 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific, however, were not named. 


WESTBOUND CLASS RATE SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In No. 3334, the Commission has suspended, from August 
24 until March 24, 1930, schedules in supplement No. 8 to Chi- 
cago & North Western I. C. C. No..7929, supplement No. 12 to 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy I. C. C. No. 16535, supplement 
No. 25 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1922 and various tariffs of other 
carriers operating in Western Trunk Line territory. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to readjust the westbound class rates 
from Chicago, IIll., Milwaukee, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., and group 
points to the Missouri River crossings and related points, which 
would result in increasing the existing rates. 


ASK GRAIN TARIFF CANCELLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Twenty-three grain carrying railroads, interested in rates 
via Kansas City to the Gulf, asked the Commission, August 23, 
to declare illegal and strike from its files Kansas City Southern 
I. C. C. No. 4625 and special supplement No. 1 thereto, which 
became effective August 15, because the Commission refused to 
suspend them. A committee composed of J. N. Davis, P. R. 
Gault and A. B. Enoch, accompanied by traffic men, appeared 
before tariff men of the Commission, August 23, to point out 
that the Kansas City Southern tariff, establishing an open pro- 
portional of 23.5 cents on wheat and 22 cents on coarse grains, 
from Kansas City to the Gulf ports, was in violation of the 
Commission’s tariff publishing rules and should therefore be 
stricken from the files. 


STEEL RATE CUT SUSPENDED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Acting on allegations that a reduction in the rate on iron 
and steel from the Chicago district to the Milwaukee district, 
from 9.5 to 8 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 80,000 pounds, 
would increase the disadvantage of competitors in the St. Louis, 
Mo., Middletown, O., and Green Bay, Wis., districts, the Com- 
mission, in I. and S. No. 3333, has suspended tariffs of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and Milwaukee 
railroads, from August 23 to March 23. Some of the schedules 
were dated to become effective August 23 and others two days 
later. The protesting iron and steel interests asserted that the 
suspended schedules would have increased the advantage of 
iron and steel interests in the Chicago and Milwaukee districts. 

In justification of their proposals the three railroads said 
that the reduction was necessary to meet fourth section situa- 
tions, as set forth in Elgin, Joliet & Eastern fourth section 
application No. 13815 and Boyd’s application No. A-57. They also 
alleged that unless they reduced their rates steel would move 
from the Chicago district to the Milwaukee district by boat to 
their exclusion from the traffic. The carriers asserted that it 
had been shown that the boats would take the traffic at eight 
cents per 100 pounds so that the rate they proposed might give 
them an’ opportunity to get traffic. 

The East Side Manufacturers’ Association, Granite City, 
Ill., asserted that through years of effort and expense, its mem- 
bers had built up a very material business at Milwaukee, Ken- 
osha and Racine, Wis., notwithstanding the advantage of loca- 
tion enjoyed by competitors in the Chicago district. It pointed 
out that prior to the decision in the Jones & Laughlin case, 96 
I. C. C. 682, Chicago possessed a rate advantage of 13.5 cents 
but that that case had increased Chicago’s advantage to 15.5 
cents and that the present proposal would bring the handicap 
of the East St. Louis district up to 17 cents. Under the decision 
in No. 17000, part 6, eastern Hoch-Smith iron and steel, the 
association said the disadvantage of the East St. Louis district 
would be 14.5 cents, or five cents greater than the disadvantage 
of that district under the voluntary established rates prior to 
the Jones & Laughlin case. 

That disadvantage, the association said, was a very serious 
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matter to the manufacturers in that district. The Proposal t 
make the spread 17 cents, it said, was to exclude East gt. Louis 
from the Milwaukee district. A similar protest requesting gys. 
pension was made by the Laclede Steel Company, with g Plant 
at Alton, Ill. 

The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 0. said 
that its plants at Middletown, Ashland, Ky., Butler, Pa., Blyria 
O., and Zanesville, O., were in direct competition with the steel 
mills at Chicago, Ill. and Gary, Ind., and in the Milwaukee gig. 
trict. It pointed out that the present rate of 9.5 cents was 
unreasonable in view of the fact that under the C. F. A. Scale 
the Chicago-Milwaukee distance called for a rate of 18 cents 
while the rate under the eastern iron and steel Hoch-Smith 
case would be 14 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds. 

The Green Bay Association of Commerce, on behalf of mem. 
bers, making, buying and selling steel, said Green Bay wag jn 
competition with iron and steel makers and dealers at Milwap. 
kee and that the proposed change in relationship of rates would 
add to the advantage of its competitors. The association calleg 
attention to the fact that in No. 21262, Green Bay Association 
of Commerce, in behalf of Northwest Engineering Corporation, 
vs. Santa Fe et al., recently heard by Examiner W. A. Maidens, 
it alleged that the present rate of 9.5 cents between Chicago 
and Milwaukee was unduly preferential to Milwaukee and up. 
duly prejudicial to Green Bay. The reduction proposed, it saiq 
would create a still greater disparity. 


HOCH-SMITH OIL EVIDENCE 


The Commission has defined the scope of the further hear- 
ing in No. 17000, part 4-A, Hoch-Smith southwestern oil rates, 
by means of a notice issued by Secretary McGinty. The hear. 
ing is to be held at Washington, September 4. The notice says 
that the further hearing will be limited to the submission of 
the evidence referred to by the Sinclair Refining Company in 
its petition dated June 26, 1929, and to such evidence as other 
parties may have to offer in rebuttal thereof. 

This notice is taken as a ruling by the Commission that 
any piece of evidence submitted in any part of any Hoch-Smith 
investigation is pertinent in any other part. The opinion is 
held, by those who have read the notice, as the necessary re- 
sult of the Commission’s action, first, in reopening the case 
and then in defining the scope of the further hearing. 

In the Sinclair company’s petition, Henry C. Keene, its at- 
torney, argued that if a piece of evidence of general character 
applicable to the carriers as a whole in a particular district 
or region and not restricted to any specific commodity or 
group of commodities was received in evidence and considered 
in a section of No. 17000, the rate structure investigation, such 
as, for instance, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain and grain products 
within the western district, then that evidence was admissible 
and should be received and considered upon proper tender in 
any part of the rate structure investigation covering com- 
modities other than agricultural products. 

“In other words,” said Mr. Keene, “whatever of detriment to 
the carriers is considered in connection with the rate structure 
investigation on products of agriculture, should, if properly 
tendered, likewise be received and considered in connection with 
the rate structure investigation on other commodities.” 

This aspect of the case was created when on May 22, at 
Tulsa, Okla., the Sinclair company’s tender of an exhibit that 
had been placed into the grain investigation record on August 1, 
1927, at Wichita, Kan., was ruled out of evidence. The exhibit 
tendered by the Sinclair company was the compilation made by 
J. N. Atkinson, of the Kansas Public Service Commission, show- 
ing the financial condition of carriers in the western district, 
subdivided as between the northwestern, central western and 
southwestern regions, the tentative final values of their proper- 
ties made by the Commission and the additions and betterments 
made after the valuation date. The Atkinson exhibit also showed 
net railway operating income and rates of return for 1925 and 
1926. 

The Atkinson exhibit was tendered in the oil investigation 
by H. W. Robertson. There was no pretense that Mr. Robertson 
had prepared the figures therein contained. On the contrary, 
the Robertson exhibit, on its face, showed that it was an exhibit 
that had been submitted on behalf of state commissions in the 
western district in the grain case. 


In its petition, the Sinclair company quoted language used 
by Commissioner Meyer in addressing the Traffic Club of Mil- 
waukee on January 15, 1929 (see Traffic World, January 19, 
p. 170), in which he said that, in order to apply fully the ideas 
of the Hoch-Smith resolution, the Commission should be I 
formed at any given period of time with respect to the degree 
of prosperity or lack of it of every single enterprise. 12 the 
country in order that it might intelligently lift burdens off those 
shoulders which were less able to bear them and to place them 
on the shoulders of those that were more able to bear them 
in so far as those burdens were affected by charges for trans 
portation. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Anyone who reads the reports 
of the Commission and the pro- 
posed reports of its examiners, in 
the matter of the construction of 
new lines or the routing of traffic so as to cut the rates prevail- 
ing over what may be called the obvious routes, finds warrant, 
it is believed, for the conclusion that gone are the days when 
the serenity of bankers and traffic managers may be destroyed 
by nimble-minded newcomers in the fields of their activities. 
Getting permission to construct a new railroad is harder than 
the founding of a new religion. Proving to the Commission 
that a route that cuts the rate over the obvious route is open 
is no harder than proving that two and two do not make four. 

Many a community probably is shocked when it hears that 
a body sitting in Washington is the judge as to whether it 
needs a new railroad. It is probably more shocked when it 
learns that while it needs another railroad the persons proposing 
to build it are not fit to be intrusted with permission to provide 
the needed facility. A few years ago it was suspected that 
when the country realized that such powers were lodged in 
Washington there would be a move to change the interstate 
commerce act. While bills have been introduced to make 
changes that would reduce the powers of the Commission, there 
has never been serious backing for any of them. 

The decision of the Commission which knocked out the 
same of finding “open” routes around Robin Hood’s barn has 
been taken to the courts by the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
However, the courts, in the last eight years, have been so averse 
to overturning the Commission on anything except trivial points, 
that, regardless of the merits or demerits of the suit, the proba- 
bilities seem against the challengers of what the Commission 
did persuading the courts that the Commission erred in that 
matter. 

In plain language it seems that the country has entered 
upon an era when plays with the facilities of transportation or 
routing and rates will not be permitted to become great factors 
in competition between the marketers of products. Fifty or 
more years ago if Cincinnati, for instance, thought Louisville 
was getting too much of the trade in the south, why building 
another railroad was one way to break down Louisville. Until 
the Commission, as many believe, changed its mind about “open” 
routes, inability to get into a given market on terms of equality 
with some competitor was often solved by a quick-witted traffic 
man who knew how to find holes in tariffs. 

Now neither of these methods of competition is available. 
The steel interests of Youngstown and the coal interests of river 
coal mines in Pennsylvania may not pool their interests, estab- 
lish a river-and-rail route wherewith to overcome, as they believe, 
the disadvantages caused to the former’ by the use of new 
methods in the making of steel. The old methods, in the eyes 
of the law, are wasteful. Therefore, they will not be permitted, 
although failure to permit them may produce the waste of good 
= at points at a disadvantage by reason of a change of 
methods. 


pays of High Adventure in 
Railroading Seem Gone 





The Federal Farm Board, created to help 
agriculture, has decided to lend $9,000,000 to 
the grape growers in California. The board 
has been persuaded that they are in a hard 
way of life, hence the loan. The money is 
to be put into the hands of a cooperative of 
laisin grape growers near Fresno, the city near which President 
Hoover has a large model farm. 

Since 1920, the year national prohibition came into effect, 
the grape growing industry of California has trebled itself. A 
suggestion has been made that when the growers found that 
dryness increased the demand for grapes they became too opti- 
listic in planting new vineyards, hence their present troubles. 
But raisin grapes, usually, are not deemed wine grapes. No 
oa however, refuses to make alcohol when given an oppor- 

y. 

_ On account of what it has done, the farm board may be 
vestigated by Dr. Doran, prohibition commissioner. Before 
the loan was made it was announced that the doctor intended 
looking in on the grape growing industry of California, which 
Was represented to be strong for prohibition. He wanted to 
find out whether there could possibly be any conspiracy to vio- 


Pity the Lives 
of the Harassed 
Grape Growers 
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late the prohibition law on the part of grape growers who pressed 
the juice of their grapes into receptacles for shipment to various 
parts of the country. Furnishing money for an industry any 
part of which might be suspected of doing things with a view 
to having somebody violate the law might be viewed as part 
of the suspected conspiracy. 





That day on which Chairman T: V. 
O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, is not 
reported as being on his way out of office 
or on which he is not reported as being 
firmly fixed in office is a poor one, indeed. 
Some day the report that he is on his way 
out will be accurate. 

Aristide Briand, the French statesman, has been the maker 
of so many cabinets that, in a cabinet sense, he is always in 
the revolving door, coming in or going out. O’Connor cannot, 
probably, count as many reports of going out and staying in as 
Briand can prove that he has been asked to and has formed 
a cabinet. But O’Connor is young. The law requiring the 
President to name the chairman of the Shipping Board is only 
nine years old. Except for that statute there probably would 
be no more interest in O’Connor than in any other member of 
the Shipping Board. The chairman has no more power than 
any other board member, but because the President is required 
to name him, popular interest seems to be concentrated upon 
him. When O’Connor has been chairman as long as the present 
French republic has lasted, O’Connor, without doubt, will be 
able to compare reports about his coming and going with 


O’Connor Rivals 
Briand Insofar 
as Reports Go 


_Briand’s count of cabinet formings, without shame to himself. 





Senator Smoot, chairman of the Senate 
finance committee, this week reported the 
tariff bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives last May, as the committee thinks the 
Senate should pass it. The bill is a printed 
document of 279 pages. It looks like a dic- 
tionary of chemical terms, except for the fact that every few 
lines one reads “65 per centum” or “5 cents per pound.” The 
free list runs from page 242 to the end of the measure. 

In some respects a customs tariff is like a railroad freight 
tariff and in others reminds one of a freight or express classifi- 
cation. But in one thing it differs widely. While it has admin- 
istrative features which may be called rules, it has no such 
rules as are carried in classifications. The citizen unlucky 
enough to undertake the importation of goods from foreign lands 
finds out about rules when he encounters the man who admin- 
isters the customs tariff. 

The government requires railroads to be fairly frank in 
telling shippers what they want to know. Not so the govern- 
ment when it exercises the power to tax the citizen for the 
support of itself. 

When there are two rates or ratings in a railroad publica- 
tion, on the same article, the lower of the rates or ratings is 
applicable. The rule in a customs tariff is exactly the reverse. 
The last sentence in the pending tariff bill, immediately ahead 
of the free list, says “if two or more rates of duty shall be 
applicable to any imported article, it shall be subject to duty 
at the highest of such rates.” 

A customs tariff law reverses the rule of law that what is 
not included is excluded. Unless an article is on the free list 
it is duitable. The customs officials will find a duty applicable 
if the article is not found on the list of those things which 
the tariff law says shall be admitted free. 


Customs Tariffs 
and Railroad 
Freight Tariffs 





After having served the Lagonda National 
Bank as its president for fifty years, after 
having twice put on the uniform of a major 
general of volunteers in two wars, after having 
served as speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington and after having reached 
the age of ninety, Joseph Warren Keifer, Springfield, O., has 
reached the conclusion that it is time for him to play a bit. 

In a way of speaking the general is the creator of the corps 
of Washington newspaper correspondents. However, at the 
time he brought the corps into being, he was not the idol of 
the correspondents. On the contrary, they loved him not. 
Another Civil War general, Henry V. Boynton, a correspondent, 
despised him to such an extent that he issued a decree that 
Keifer should not come back to Congress. And Keifer remained 
out of Congress for twenty-two years. Then he obtained an- 
other nomination. Time had mellowed Boynton and other cor- 
respondents to such an extent that Boynton shrugged his shoul- 
ders when it was suggested that he start another fight against 
Keifer. Boynton observed that Keifer would not amount to 
anything as a member of Congress on his second period of serv- 
ice in that body. 

Keifer, while speaker, ruled that the press galleries in the 
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House were for the use of anyone who called himself a cor- 
respondent and did a bit of writing. The real correspondents, 
about thirty five or six in number, contended that unless news- 
paper writing was the chief source of livelihood the man was 
no correspondent. They also contended that if a man was on 
the government payroll he was not a correspondent. Keifer, 
however, won the first skirmish. A colored stenographer, on 
Keifer’s payroll, who may have sent news to some little paper, 
was admitted to the gallery because the speaker had said he 
should be. When Boynton and his colleagues helped defeat 
Keifer, the gallery was organized on its present basis; that is, 
of a standing committee composed of correspondents, passing 
on the qualifications of applicants for admission, with door- 
keepers and other gallery attendants chosen by the committee, 
although their appointments are made by the Speaker of the 
House and committee on committees of the Senate. 

When Keifer came back for his second period of service 
in the House the bitterness had passed away; also most of the 
old correspondents, Boynton then serving as a commissioner in 
charge of national cemeteries. Keifer became a favorite with 
the younger correspondents not only on account of his con- 
tinuing to wear, every day and all day, the swallow-tail of the 
1840’s, which survives in the Latin world as proper morning 
dress on very formal occasions, if one is not entitled to wear 
a military or diplomatic uniform, but also on account of his 
ebullient buoyancy. 

Keifer is an indefatigable hunter of the origin of slang 
terms, pointing out that “he’s not in it” and “he’s a daisy” were 
used by the Greeks before the Christian era and that other 
so-called slang terms, in many instances, were very old and 
not the creations of the days when they were in their greatest 
immediate vogue. He used to laugh at Henry Cabot Lodge be- 
cause he deemed Lodge’s knowledge of slang superficial, although 
Lodge obtained money for magazine articles on the subject. 





Lumber manufacturers have heard, 
with much satisfaction, that there is 
a prospect for the return to the Ohio, 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers of 
the wooden steamboat and the wooden barge. Old river men 
along those streams are credited, by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with predicting such a return. The acid 
in the water of those streams, particularly around Pittsburgh, 
is said to have a destructive effect upon the steel river boats 
and barges. One wooden steamer has been ordered and is 
under construction. She will have a length of 120 feet, beam 
of 25 feet and a depth of six feet three inches, drawing 3.5 feet 
of water. 

The sides and bottom, says the association, will be of Doug- 
las fir, the entire after rig, as well as posts and transoms, being 
of white oak. The lumber manufacturers have inquired into the 
matter and report that they find a strong sentiment in favor 
of the wooden boat for various reasons of navigation, not senti- 
mentality. The investigators attribute the prevalence of steel 
boats and barges largely to the fact that the boats and barges, at 
present, are engaged, largely, in hauling for steel mills and 
factories affiliated with the metal industry.—A. E. H. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


An average return of 345 per cent on their investment in 
traffic administration is reported by twenty-two large firms in 
their questionnaires in the industrial traffic management survey 
of the transportation division of the Department of Commerce 
that is being conducted at the suggestion of the Associated Traf- 
fic Clubs of America. 

“A preliminary study of twenty-two large firms submitting 
questionnaires brings out the relation of administrative cost of 
a traffic department to the actual cash returns, not including 
the value of services which often exceed the money value,” says 
Domestic Commerce, the department’s bulletin. “These firms 
reported an average return of 345 per cent on their investment 
in traffic administration. 

“In other words, for every $1,000 expended, $3,450 was re- 
turned, most of which might have been lost to the concerns had 
they not had traffic departments watching carefully such matters 
as overcharge, loss and damage claims, rate adjustments, pool- 
ing orders, consolidating L. C. L. shipments into carload lots, and 
making special contracts with warehouse, cartage and steamship 
companies. 

“One tire factory which spent $16,000 for its traffic admin- 
istration in 1927, including $6,000 for the salary of a traffic man- 
ager, reported the recovery of $361,000 in overcharge or loss 
and damage claims and rate adjustments. While this return of 


Lumber Industry 
Rejoices and Is Glad 


2,250 per cent on the investment is outstanding, several large 
firms reported returns of 500 per cent or better. 
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“The importance of a firm’s consulting its traffic departm 
before deciding upon the location for a plant was indicated 1. 
connection with a recent decision of the Interstate Comme “ 
Commission (126 I. C. C. 717). It was brought out that, in 4” 
ciding on the location of a 10,000-barrel-a-day oil refinery, which 
was built at a probable cost of $3,000,000, too little attention ed 
been given to the rate structure and competition from othe 
refineries, resulting in the abandonment of the plant after “ 
years.” 


EASTERN IRON AND STEEL 


The Trafic World Washington Burea, 


Alleging that by reason of contradictions and conflicts in 
the fourth section aspect of the Commission’s decision in No 
17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron and steel in the eastern district 
they are unable to publish any mileage scale of rates. Henry 
Wilson, Frank Van Ummerson and Eugene Morris, tariff agents 
for the eastern carriers, have asked for a postponement of the 
Commission’s order, dated June 3, directing the publication of 
rates not later than October 20. The petitioners said that the 
railroads intended to ask for reargument and/or reconsideration 
upon the record, in respect of the level of the prescribed mileage 
scales and in respect of port differentials. They also intend to 
file a revised petition for permanent fourth section relief. 


The agents assert that the fourth section order, No. 10099, 
issued in connection with the order directing the establishment 
of rates in accordance with the scale, was intended to require 
the establishment of the rates over the direct routes effective 
October 20, and that if it were impossible to publish eon. 
currently the rates over the indirect routes, the old basis of 
rates might remain in effect over the indirect routes for a period 
of six months after October 20. Parenthetically, they said it 
would be impossible to publish the new rates over the direct 
and indirect routes within the time allowed. 

“In other words, the new fourth section order does not even 
grant temporary relief over the indirect lines in order to estab- 
lish and maintain the new adjustment of rates,” say the agents. 

“Aside from the chaotic and discriminatory situation that 
would thereby result from compliance with both the rate and 
fourth section order, which it seems would be equally as ob- 
jectionable to the shipping public as it is to the carriers, peti- 
tioners respectfully aver that it will be impossible, even over 
certain direct routes, for the respondents herein to publish and 
make effective, as prescribed, the scales of rates ordered by 
the Commission in this proceeding, or any other mileage scales. 
There is irreconcilable conflict between the rate-making formula 
prescribed and the fourth section limitations imposed. Conm- 
pliance with the requirements and limitations of the said fourth 
section order 10080 will disrupt and distort the scales of rates 
which the Commission has prescribed as lawful and proper 
under sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act. For example, there are 
instances where there will be fourth section departures, created 
by the rate-making formula, on the only open working route, 
and there will likewise doubtless be instances where, because 
of that formula, there will be complications even over the most 
direct working routes between two points.” 


The agents said.that it was obviously in the public interest 
that the new rate structure be made simultaneously effective 
over all established routes. The time afforded, they said, was 
insufficient to permit that, even assuming that the restrictions 
imposed by the order could otherwise be complied with. 


Obviously contradictory statements, the agents said, were 
made in connection with the fourth section order. They said 
the Commission had entered a permanent fourth section order 
totally unadapted to and inconsistent with the rate structure 
prescribed, without, in fact, having had the hearing and full 
investigation recited in the permanent order. Because of that 
contradictory situation in respect of the fourth section phase, 
the agents said they were preparing a new fourth section ap 
plication for a modification of No. 10090, so as to make the relief 
granted adaptable to and consistent with the distance scales 
prescribed. They asserted that they were unable to publish 
any mileage scale of rates without having contemporaneous ade 
quate and sufficient fourth section relief. 


Shipper organizations in the eastern district are also pre 
paring petitions looking to a review of the case so as to make 
the order workable. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspé 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
SLATS LY ee eee 


COTTON COMPRESSION 


Compression of cotton, not being a transportation service 
for the shipper, but a service for the carrier when it elects to 
conserve its equipment by such compression, the carrier has 
the right to select its agent for the performance of such service. 
that is the gist of the report in I. and S. No. 3257, compression 
and concentration in transit of cotton and cotton linters at points 
in Texas. In that case the Commission, by division 3, found justified 
ihe proposals of the Texas & Pacific and the Texas & New Orleans 
io cancel the right of shippers to designate Fabens, Tex., near 
f] Paso, Tex., as a point of compression for cotton and linters 
originating in California, Arizona and New Mexico, with ab- 
grption of the compression charge by the railroads. The or- 
der of suspension has been vacated and the proceeding dis- 
continued. ¢ 

Schedules allowing compression at Fabens, upon designa- 
tio of the shipper, according to the report, were exceptions 
to the general rule that compression should take place at the 
grst compress beyond the point of loading of the cotton, unless 
the carrier, for reasons of its own, ordered otherwise. 

Protests which caused the suspension were made by the 
Arizona Pima Cotton Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz.; the 
farmers’ Cotton Finance Corporation, El Paso, Tex.; Fabens 
Compress & Fumigation Co., Fabens; Salt River Valley Traffic 
Association, Phoenix; and the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Texas & Pacific, in 1917, provided for compression, at 
any point on its line, of cotton originating in California, Arizona 
and New Mexico, at its expense. In 1922 shippers of cotton 
fom Arizona and New Mexico were authorized to designate the 
compression point. In 1928, cotton originating in Texas was 
made an exception to the general rule. In that year the New 
Orleans & Texas made provision for compression at Fabens 
of cotton originating at specified stations in Arizona and New 
Mexico when the cotton was delivered to it at El Paso, the 
haul to Fabens being out of line. Under that tariff cotton 
passes through El Paso, where the El Paso Compress & Fumi- 
gation Co. maintains a compress and a fumigation plant, made 
necessary in fighting the pink boll weevil. That compress was 
established in 1924. The Fabens compress was established in 
1927. The El Paso compress showed a loss of business after 
the Fabens compress was established. It asserted that the re- 
duction in its business had left it with an unprofitable invest- 
ment of $250,000. 

The protestants asserted that the service of the El Paso 
company was unsatisfactory and expressed the fear, said the 
report, that if the suspended schedules were allowed to become 
operative shippers would be left entirely at the mercy of that 
company. 

The carriers expressed the belief that the dissatisfaction 
was with concentration which would still be allowed at Fabens. 
The protestants said that compression before concentration and 
at different points was not desirable. They pointed out that 
the Santa Fe allowed out of line or back hauls on compression 
tuning as high as 173 mules, without extra charge, in compari- 
son with an out-of-line haul of 29 miles in this case. 

The report brought out a statement that the Arizona Pima 
Cotton Growers’ Association, a marketing organization, re- 
ceived an allowance of 50 cents a bale for all its cotton com- 
pressed at the Fabens plant, from the compress company. 

_ Carriers relied, for justification, in part, the Commission 
said, upon the general rule and upon their legal right to select 
the agency to perform the compression service. The Commis- 
slon said that the arrangements now in effect permitted unlawful 
practices as demonstrated by the allowance made by the Fabens 
compress. In the course of its discussion of the law phase of 
the matter the Commission referred to Transfer in St. Louis and 
East St. Louis by Dray and Truck, 155 I. C. C. 129; Arthur vs. 
.& P, 204 U.S. 505, and other cases bearing on the subject. 


INTERMEDIATE RULE ON OIL 


Rejecting a contention that use of an intermediate rule 
entitled Paducah, Ky., to a rate of 32.5 cents on gas oil from 
Burkburnett and Borger, Tex., the Commission, by division 2, in 
0. 21339, Kendrick Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., has found unrea- 
ee rates of 42 cents from Borger and 36 cents from Burk- 
urnett to the extent they exceeded 33.5 cents. It has awarded 
— to that basis. Because the question of rates for the 
ture was involved in No. 17000, part 4, the Hoch-Smith general 


petroleum investigation, the Commission said no finding for the 
future was warranted. 

The complainant argued that a rate of 32.5 cents applied to 
Paducah because it was intermediate between the points of 
origin and Parker and Metropolis, Ill., points north of Paducah 
on the Illinois Central. 

“A glance at the map of the (Illinois) Central,” the Com- 
mission said, “prompts the conclusion that the interpretation 
of the intermediate rule contended for by complainant is a 
strained and unreasonable one as applied to any of the ship- 
ments here concerned.” 

The Commission pointed out that to construct rates to 
Paducah in the manner sought by the complainant, in addition 
to requiring an unnatural and unreasonable interpretation of 
the intermediate rule, would necessitate going outside of the 
destination territory provided for by the tariffs in controversy, 
which published rates to Illinois, Indiana and other points in 
central territory north of the Ohio, whereas Paducah was lo- 
cated south of the Ohio, where, as a general rule, the rates 
were on a somewhat different basis and were published by a 
different set of carriers, or their agents. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Wheat-Flour Transit 

No. 20999, Wichita Flour Mills Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates and charges on wheat, 
points in Texas and Oklahoma to Wichita, Kan., there milled 
into flour and shipped to Houston and Galveston, Tex., for ex- 
port applicable, except on shipments from Booker, Huntoon, 
Farnsworth and Spearman, Tex., and Burlington, Okla., from 
which they shipments were overcharged a half cent. Applica- 
ble rates not unreasonable. Refunds directed. 


Cedar Poles 


No. 21541, M. L. Bruce Co. vs. Great Northern et al. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate on car of cedar poles, 
Colville, Wash., creosoted in transit at Sand Point, Ida., des- 
tined to Glen Rock, Wyo., on the Burlington and charge for 
subsequent transfer to Glen Rock on the C. & N. W. not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Sugar Refinery Retorts 

No. 21594, Davies & Thomas Co. vs. Central of New Jersey 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Fifth class on cast 
iron sugar refinery retorts, carloads, Catasauqua, Pa., to Balti- 
more, Md., Boston, Mass., Edgewater, N. J., and Brooklyn, Long 
Island City and Yonkers, N. Y., not unreasonable. 

Rye 

No. 21614, Farmers’ Grain & Trading Co. vs. Soo Line. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates on rye, carloads, com- 
plainant’s elevator in Westby township, N. D., to Superior and 
Itasca, Wis., and Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., not unreason- 
able. 

Marble 

No. 20528, Southern Builders’ Material Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
By division 3. Rates on sand-rubbed and polished marble, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to Shreveport, La., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceedeed or may exceed $7.69 per ton on sand-rubbed and $9.85 
per ton on polished marble. Those rates are to be established 
not later than October 29. Reparation awarded. 


Electric Crane 


No. 20973, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., vs. Milwaukee 
et al. By division 5. Charges on an electric traveling crane, 
loaded on three flat cars and shipped, West Allis, Wis., to Jersey 
City, N. J., based on excessive weight found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration of $147.80 awarded. 


Battery Boxes 


No. 21371, National Battery Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 3. Ratings and rates, subject to official classifica- 
tion, on impregnated fiber and rubber composition battery 
boxes, in straight and mixed carloads, points in Ohio and Mas- 
sachusetts to destinations in New York, Illinois, Missouri and 
Minnesota, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded fourth 
class ratings and rates, as found by the same division in Con- 
tinental Rubber Works vs. N. Y. C. & St. L., 136 I. C. C. 538, 
on which complainants in this case relied in their demand for 
reparation. Reparation awarded. Complainants and defend- 
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ants warned to be careful in preparing Rule V statements in 
this case not to include shipments not in issue or involved in 
the Continental Rubber Works case. This report also em- 
braces No. 21410, U. S. L. Battery Corporation vs. New York 
Central et al. : 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7439, application of Great Northern for a cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Klamath county, Ore., 
and in Siskiyou and Modoc counties, Calif. Klamath Irrigation 
District, Shasta View Irrigation District, Malin Irrigation Dis- 
trict, City of Malin, Poe Valley Grange, Malin Grange and 
Malin Commercial Club permitted to intervene. 

No. 22405, Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Chicago 
& North Western et al. The Jacob Dold Packing Co. permit- 
ted to intervene. 

22422, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. Burlington. Automatic 
Gravel Products Co., Hahn Bros. Sand & Gravel Co. and North- 
ern Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22458, Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission vs. Bur- 
lington et al. St. Louis Independent Packing Co. and Omaha 
Horse & Mule Commission Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22505, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
S. D. vs. Santa Fe et al. Nebraska State Railway Commission 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 14617, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Mississippi 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. The order entered herein 
on June 10, 1929, which by its present terms is to become effec- 
tive September 25, 1929, has been modified so that it will become 
effective November 15, 1929, instead. 

Finance No. 7747, application of Abilene & Southern for 
certificate to construct a line of railroad from Ballinger to San 
Angelo, Tex. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and Panhandle & Santa 
Fe permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7450, application of Baltimore & Ohio for au- 
thority to acquire control of certain carriers in eastern territory. 
Williamsport & North Branch permitted to intervene. 

No. 22408, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Boston & Maine 
et al. International Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western et al. Watertown, S. D., Chamber of 
Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 22451, Illinois Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Shell Petroleum 
Corp. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22343, West Coast Kalsomine Co., Inc., vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. Geo. S. Mepham & Co. and C. K. Williams & 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22278 (and Sub. 1), Outlaw Trading Post, Inc., et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. Oscar Mayer & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19890, U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp. vs. Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific et al., No. 20406, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific et al., and No. 20190, Ar- 
mour Fertilizer Works vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific et al. 
The order entered in these proceedings on April 5, 1929, which 
was by its terms to become effective on July 10, 1929, on 30 
days’ notice, and subsequently modified to become effective on 
October 19, 1929, upon 30 days’ notice, has been further mod- 
ified so that it will become effective upon 10 days’ instead of 
said 30 days’ notice. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13458, coal from Alabama 
mines to points in Texas. Petition of St. Louis Southwestern 
of Texas for modification of Fourth Section Order 9886, coal 
from Alabama mines to points in Texas, entered therein, suffi- 
cient justification not having been shown, denied. 


No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast et al. Converters’ Association per- 
mitted to intervene. 


No. 14898, Memphis Freight Bureau vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al.; No. 16074, Crescent Bed Co. vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al., and No. 18136, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al. The effective dates of the orders here- 
tofore entered in these proceedings, as amended, have been 
postponed to October 22, 1929, on statutory notice. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13637, commodities from and 
to southern points. The petition of Agent J. E. Tilford, for 
modification of Fourth Section Order No. 9991, commodities from 
and to southern points, entered therein, sufficient justification 
not having been shown, denied. 

No. 22281 (Sub 2), City of Newport, Ky., vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. Procter & Gamble Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 12137, West Virginia Metal Products Corp. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. The order entered in this proceeding on June 24, 
1922, has been vacated and set aside. 

Fourth Section Application No. 12725, rates on lumber from 
points in south Pacific coast territory to points in central ter- 
ritory. Eastern Trunk Lines permitted to intervene. 

No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. Chi- 
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cago & North Western et al. Railroad and Warehouse Com 
mission of State of Minnesota permitted to intervene. r 

No. 22317, Illinois Clay Products Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet ¢ 
eastern et al. North American Refractories Co. permitteg to 
intervene. 

No. 22319, R. J. Porter and William Porter, doing business 
as Porter Oil Co., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 22374, Con. 
tinental Oil Co. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Sinclair Refining 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7753, application of New York Central for cer- 
tificate to relocate its line of railroad between Spring streg 
and West Sixtieth street in the Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York. Port of New York Authority permitted to intervene 

Finance No. 7460, application of Chesapeake & Ohio for 
authority to acquire control of certain carriers. Southern New 
York Railway, Inc., and Chicago & Illinois Midland permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 22373, National Brick Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et aj 
Shell Petroleum Corp. permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 16243, Indiana Coke & Gas Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee ¢ 
Western et al., and No. 16611, Citizens Gas Co. of Indianapolis 
vs. Alabama Central et al. Complainants, Indiana Consumers 
Gas & By-Products Co., successor to Indiana Coke & Gas Co, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Citizens Gas Co. of Indianapolis, ind, 
ask for modification of orders herein. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Southwestern 
carriers, defendants herein, ask for modification of orders here. 
in and related cases, to eliminate therefrom commodity wood. 
pulp, carloads, in so far as said orders require revision in rates 
thereon. 

No. 22534, W. D. Hall vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
et al. Atlantic Coast Line, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
Seaboard Air Line and Eastern Stempship Lines, Inc., defendants 
herein, ask for dismissal of this complaint. 

No. 17000, part 8, and related cases consolidated therewith, 
rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its products, and related 
articles. Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., Houston-Harris 
County Navigation and Canal Commission ask the Commission 
to strike pages 11 to 17, both inclusive, under title “Grouping of 
Galveston, Texas City, Houston” from brief for interveners, 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce, Galveston Cotton Exchange 
and Board of Trade, and Texas City Board of Trade, filed with 
Commission under date of July 20, 1929. 

No. 18739, Butler Bros. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
Complainants ask for oral argument before full Commission upon 
question of reconsideration upon record as made. 

No. 20568, United States Graphite Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio. 
Complainant asks for reopening for further argument therein. 

I. and S. No. 3301, proportional rates on grain products 
from Illinois junctions to points in central territory. Protestant 
asks that Commission deny petition of respondents for further 
hearing or for leave to take depositions. 

No. 20209, San Diego Chamber of Commerce vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al. Complainant asks for rehearing, reargument 
or reconsideration. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7774. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon its so-called Michigamme branch in Marquette 
county, Mich., consisting of approximately 9.895 miles of single main 
track and 1.095 miles of sidings, and extending from Clowry to Mich- 
igamme. 

Finance No. 7775. Yreka Railroad Co. asks authority to issue and 
sell to its present holders of stock 20,936.5 shares of stock, and to sell 
to the public 5,063.5 shares of its capital stock at $25 a share. 

Finance No. 7776. Joint application of Walled Lake Home Tele- 
phone Co. and Michigan Bell Telephone Co. for approval of acquisi- 
tion_by latter of property of former in and near Walled Lake, Mich. 

Finance No. 7777. Joint application of M. C. Johnson, operating 
as Barboursville Telephone Co., and the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of West Virginia for approval of acquisition of property 
of former in Barboursville and elsewhere in West Virginia by latter. 

Finance No. 7778. Joint application of Hurricane Central Tele- 
phone Co. and the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of West 
Virginia for approval of acquisition of property of former in Hurricane 
and elsewhere in West Virginia by latter. 

Finance No. 7773. Stanley, Merrill & Phillips Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon its line from Gilman to Walrath, Wis., about 
20 miles. The Wisconsin Central and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie ask authority to cancel the lease and to discontinue 
operation of the Stanley, Merrill & Phillips. g 

Finance No. 7779. Joint application of H. C. White, operating as 
Gauley Telephone Co., and the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia for approval of acquisition by latter of property 
of former in Summersville, W. Va. Fl 

Finance No. 7780. Yreka Railroad Co. asks authority to extend 
its line from Yreka City to Etna, Calif., about 35 miles. The ter! 
tory to be served is now without railroad transportation, according 
to applicant, and the extension will tap and make accessible laré 
and valuable resources of timber, agriculture and minerals. : q 

Finance No. 7782. Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees asks = 
thority to abandon its line of railroad from Lumberton to Kiln, = 
: — of 49 miles, due to closing of sawmills and lack of ot 
raffic. 

Finance No. 7783. Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co. * 
authority to construct a railroad between Matador, Tex., and a Pp0 
about 15 miles northwest thereof in Motley county, Tex. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





PROPOSED OIL ROAD 


Against the protest of the Orient of Texas that the pro- 
posed road would not pay and that if a new line were needed 
it should be permitted to furnish the facility, Examiner M. S. 
Jameson, in Finance No. 7368, proposed construction by Yates 
& West Texas, has recommended that the Commission issue a 
certificate authorizing the applicant to build a line from near 
pankin, on the Orient, to Iraan, Tex., the latter in the Yates 
oil field. The line would be about 26.81 miles long. The ap- 
plication also was for permission to build beyond Iraan to 
Sheffield, Tex., a total distance of about 43 miles. 

Jameson said that inasmuch as the part of the route be- 
tween Iraan and Sheffield had not been surveyed or covered by 
the testimony in the case, that part of the project was omitted 
from the report. The president of the applicant referred to that 
part of the project as a possible future development. 

The project was formulated by men interested in the Yates 
oil field, either as owners of land or oil leases or stockholders 
in oil companies. They estimated the cost at $845,690, or $28,272 
per mile, including two locomotives and six cars. The authorized 
capitalization, the examiner said, was $1,500,000, or $56,000 per 
nile. There was no application for permission to issue securi- 
ties, the only question being the necessity for the line. 

The intimate connection between the oil industry and the 
applicant, the examiner said, was considered by the Orient as 
a serious objection. The applicant contended, however, that the 
oil companies would not be interested, in a financial sense, in 
the railroad, and that the owners of the oil fields and the oil 
refiners would not control the railroad. Six members of the 
syndicate proposing to construct the line, Jameson said, would 
control more than 50 per cent of the railroad’s stock. But he 
said the applicant’s president testified that the oil companies 
that would be interested in the stock of the railroad were not 
controlled by the railroad stockholders or were very small 
companies. About a dozen companies, he said, owned leases 
or producing wells, the larger acreages being held by the Trans- 
continental Oil Co., the Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co., and the Shell 
Petroleum Corporation, formerly the Roxana Petroleum Cor- 
poration. 

The Yates field, according to the testimony, says Jameson, 
is conceded to have the largest potential production in the 
United States, that production being estimated at nearly 5,000,- 
000 barrels a day. At present, on account of heavy production 
throughout the world, Jameson said, it was shut in to 100,000 
barrels a day, the Texas commission, by a proration order, 
having cut production to that total. 


According to Jameson, the Orient felt that it could furnish 
better and cheaper transportation than any other company. 

The equities of the case, Jameson said, required either that 
the application be granted or denied. He said that if public 
hecessity was shown, the applicant, having initiated the proposal, 
should preferably be given permission to build and operate. The 
evidence, he said, indicated 9 sufficient need for rail service to 
Iraan and vicinity to warraat the proposed construction. The 
connection of certain of the promoters with oil companies or 
oil lands did not constitute control of the applicant by an indus- 
try in the manner in which the Commission, in many instances, 
had condemned, said he. 

A request for permission to retain excess earnings, the ex- 
aminer said, should be granted. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST CLASS RATES 


‘ Westward the course of empire may take its way, but, in the 
opinion of Examiner J. Edgar Smith, this should not be the fact 
lM respect of the southwestern class rate adjustment. There- 
fore, he has recommended the dismissal of No. 18642, Arizona 
Corporation Commission et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., on further 
hearing. It is thought that that should be done for the reason- 
ing shown in Arizona Corporation Commission vs. Arizona East- 
mm, 113 I. C. C. 52, 142 I. C. C. 61, and Consolidated South- 
western Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. 

_ Complainants in these cases were the regulatory commis- 
sions of Arizona and New Mexico. They alleged that the class 
rates in effect between points in their states on the one hand 
aid points in other states on the other, were in violation of 
the first three sections of the interstate commerce act. To show 
the situation, the two commissions set forth in tabular form 
the distances and the first class rates from Stockton, Calif., to 


points in Arizona and New Mexico in comparison with rates 
and distances from Stockton to El Paso, Tex. The table also 
showed comparisons of rates and distances from the Ohio River 
to El Paso, from Chicago, Ill., New Orleans, La., and from points 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Colorado, with the rates and distances 
to Maricopa, Ariz. 

Smith treated the complaint as an effort to cause an exten- 
sion of the southwestern class rate adjustment into what he 
called the Pacific Southwest to a greater extent than the rail 
lay-out and the fourth section had forced modifications in the 
complaining territory. While this complaint was pending the 
first decision in the Arizona Corporation Commission case, 
before mentioned, was made. A few days after the first hearing 
was held, the decision in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
supra, was made. A further argument was made in the Arizona 
Corporation Commission case, 142 I. C. C. 61. Smith said the 
record on further hearing in this case disclosed no reason for 
departing from what the Commission said in its report on that 
further argument. What was there said was to the effect that 
the Commission could see no reason why the level of the class 
rates in that part of the Mountain-Pacific group which Smith 
called the Pacific southwest, should necessarily be determined 
by the level of class rates in southwestern territory, lying east 
of the area under consideration. The Commission said that the 
adoption of the Southwestern scales and percentages for applica- 
tion on class traffic into Arizona would cause a radical departure 
from the scales and percentages of class relationships prevail- 
ing in the Mountain-Pacific group. 


Any attempt to extend the Southwestern scales into the 
Pacific southwest, Smith said, would force the man proposing 
the extension to keep one eye upon the rates to and from the 
Pacific coast terminals while the other watched the clauses of 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. He could not 
see how the extension could be made without bringing about 
chaos. 

“A well-built mileage scale,” says Smith, “is an attempt at 
approximate justice as between shippers, carriers and the gen- 
eral public in some one territory; ordinarily it is moved out of 
its proper habitat only at great risk.” 

At a hearing in this case, at Albuquerque, N. M., Smith said, 
merchants representing some of the more important commercial 
interests in New Mexico expressed strong opposition to the ex- 
tension, westward, of the southwestern adjustment, which, the 
examiner said, would bring about preferential treatment of Ari- 
zona and western New Mexico over the states to the north, 
which also were in the Mountain-Pacific group. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cotton-Bale Necessities 


No. 21454, Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. Examiner H. W. Archer. Present rates on 
cotton-bale bagging and iron or steel cotton-bale ties, carloads, 
Galveston and Houston, Tex., to points in New Mexico not un- 
reasonable. Present rates on ties, Atlanta, Ga., to the same 
destinations unreasonable for the future to the extent they 
may exceed 94 cents, the basis prescribed to El Paso, Tex., and 
directly intermediate points in the southwestern revision. Rep- 
aration should be denied. 


Green Beans 


No. 21866, Amicon Fruit Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Examiner 
R. J. Olentine. Rate on a carload of green beans, in bushel 
hampers, Kingstreet, S. C., to Bluefield, W. Va., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 32 cents, minimum 600 bushels. Repara- 
tion of $12 proposed. 

Peaches 

No. 19510, Meier-Dawson Produce Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
et al. Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate on a carload of peaches, Clopine, Ga., to Denver, Colo., not 
unreasonable. A lower rate applied over another route at 
the time of movement. After the movement the rate over the 
route used was reduced. Those facts alone, the examiner said, 
did not prove the higher rate unreasonable. 


Salt 


No. 21879, Midwest Exploration Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Ex- 
aminer John Davey. Following Salt Between Western and South- 
ern Points, 120 I. C. C. 91, rate on salt, carloads, Hutchinson, 
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Kan., to Borger, Tex., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
25.5 cents. Reparation of $99 proposed. 


Sugar 


No. 21970, Arizona Grocery Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Examiner 
G. O. Basham. Rates on sugar, carloads, San Francisco and 
Crockett, Calif., to Flagstaff, Ariz., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded 77 cents. Reparation of $383.66 proposed. 


Electric Motors 


No. 21672, Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co. vs. Soo 
Line et al. Examiner G. O. Basham. Rate of 131 cents on elec- 
tric motors, carloads, Minneapolis, Minn., to New Orleans, La., 
applicable but unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the aggre- 
gate of intermediates, 123.5 cents, based on Chicago, Ill. Rep- 
aration of $106.15 proposed. 


W. P. LINE NOT NEEDED 


In the opinion of Examiner O. D. Weed, Western Pacific 
tracks are not needed on San Francisco peninsula. Therefore, 
in Finance No. 7025, proposed construction of line by Western 
Pacific California Railroad Co., he has recommended that the 
Commission find that the present and future public convenience 
and necessity have not been shown to require construction by 
the applicant of a railroad in San Francisco and San Mateo 
counties, California. 


The proposed line would be about 25 miles long, have an 
estimated cost of $3,916,420 and put the Western Pacific, owner 
of the stock of the applicant, into competition with the South- 
ern Pacific on San Francisco peninsula. The proposed line 
would connect with trackage the Western Pacific now has in 
San Francisco via the Quint Street line, owned jointly by the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe. The Western Pacific now 
has an application pending before the Commission for authority 
to acquire a third interest in that Quint Street line. The pro- 
posed railroad would extend from Quint Street via Redwood 
City to a point near the plant of the Pacific Portland Cement 
Company, and give the Western Pacific access to an industrial 
area now served by the Southern Pacific and the South San 
Francisco Belt. The latter roads intervened in opposition. 


At present the Western Pacific gets into San Francisco by 
ferry from Oakland to the trackage it owns in that city which 
connects with the joint line owned by the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fe. The proposed line would extend along the east- 
erly border of San Francisco, passing by tunnel through a ridge 
at Hunter’s Point and along the easterly side of the peninsula, 
partly in the shallow waters in the bay near the shore and 
partly through marsh lands adjoining the shore. There would 
be 6.5 miles of pile trestle and 1,500 feet of timbered tunnel. 


The idea is that the construction of the line would result 
in industrial development in the marsh lands, give the peninsula 
the benefit of the competition of two trunk lines, serve as the 
initial unit for an ali-rail entrance by the Western Pacific into 
San Francisco and strengthen the Western Pacific by giving it 
a feeder line into an industrial area. The plan for the future 
calls for extension of the line to a connection with the Western 
Pacific track at Niles, 16 miles distant across the bay, either by 
the use of the Southern Pacific’s Dumbarton bridge or the con- 
struction of a bridge and a few miles of track by the Western 
Pacific. The latter said that if the Southern Pacific would make 
no reasonable arrangement for the use of the bridge it was pre- 
pared to build one of its own. 

Weed said that even if the benefit to the Western Pacific 
by reason of extension of its rails to the peninsula were a suffi- 
cient reason for construction, the records did not indicate a 
reasonable probability that the line, considering its great ex- 
pense, would be profitable for many years. 


The Western Pacific, he said, could not be considered as 
having financial strength sufficient to stand a serious impair- 
ment of its revenues for a period of years. He called attention 
to the fact that the company had suspended dividends on its 
preferred stock for the last two years. He said that that was 
explained that that was due to extensive improvements which 
had been made, but Weed said the fact would seem to indicate 
the inadvisability of the company’s undertaking so extensive 
an improvement as that proposed which did not promise to 
become remunerative for such a long period. 

It was admitted by the applicant that it would take traffic 
from the Southern Pacific but it also claimed that construction 
of the line would bring about industrial development. 

The examiner said that if this project were associated with 
a present proposition to connect the proposed line at Redwood 
City with the Western Pacific at Niles, thereby giving the 
latter an all-rail entrance into San Francisco, so that against 
the heavy expense could be offset the traffic advantages of 
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such an entrance, questions would be presented for considera. 
tion which were not raised by the present record. 


TURLOCK CONSTRUCTION CASE 


Neither public convenience nor necessity require, in the 
opinion of Examiner M. S. Jameson, the construction, by the 
Turlock & Eastern, of a five mile line from Turlock to Corte, 
in Stanislaus and Merced counties, California, that would give 
the Santa Fe entry into the Turlock fruit growing district of the 
San Joaquin valley, now served by the Southern Pacific, ang the 
Tidewater Southern, the latter a subsidiary of the Western 
Pacific. Therefore, in Finance No. 7130, proposed construction 
by Turlock & Eastern, he has recommended the denial of the 
application. 

Jameson said the record permitted little doubt that the 
present rail facilities and service at Turlock were adequate anq 
generally satisfactory. The applicant thought it would be of 
advantage to the district to hvae the Santa Fe refrigerator cay 
supply made directly available to Turlock shippers. The 
Southern Pacific and 49 shippers intervened in opposition to 
the plan which, in addition to the proposed rail line contemplateq 
the construction of packing houses for the fruit and vegetables 
of the district. Jameson said the capital outlay for the raij. 
road and the accompanying packing houses did not appear to be 
warranted by the traffic and the transportation requirements of 
Turlock. 


D. & M. BRANCH ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, in Finance No. 5557, aban. 
donment of branch line by the Detroit & Mackinac, has recom. 
mended, as the result of further hearing, that the Commission 
authorize the applicant to abandon, completely and unconii. 
tionally, its Rose City branch in Iosco and Ogemaw counties, 
Michigan. The line is a little more than 31 miles long. The 
prior report in this case was made in 131 I. C. C. 156. The com- 
pany asked permission to abandon the Rose City branch as 
well as the Au Sable River and Lincoln branches. After the 
proceeding was begun it said that it would undertake to operate 
the Rose City branch for 18 months in the hope of increased 
traffic resulting from the abandonment of the Au Sable River 
and Lincoln branches. 

Having made the experiment, the carrier renewed its appli- 
cation to abandon the Rose City branch. It said that there had 
been no substantial improvement since the abandonment of the 
two branches mentioned. 

This report embraces Finance No. 5558, abandonment of 
Rose City branch by Detroit & Mackinac, the docket covering 
this particular branch in detail. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7732, authorizing the East Ken- 
tucky Southern Ry. Co. to issue not to exceed $50,000 of capital stock, 
consisting of 500 shares of the par value of $100 each, to be disposed 
of at par in connection with the acquisition and rehabilitation of 
the applicant’s railroad, approved. : ; 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7736, authorizing the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern R. R. Co. to procure authentication and _ delivery of 
$2,300,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series C, in respect 
of capital expenditures heretofore made, approved. . 4 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7668, authorizing the Wash- 
ington Western Ry. Co. to abandon, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its line of railroad in Snohomish County, Wash., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7735, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Southern Pacific Co. of control, by lease, of the railroad and 
property of the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. Nos. 6896 and_ 7037 (1) 
authorizing the acquisition by the Kansas & Sidell R. R. Co. of 
control of the line of railroad of the Casey & Kansas R. R. Co., under 
lease; and (2) authorizing the Casey & Kansas R. R. Co. to acquire 
and operate a line of railroad in Edgar, Coles, and Clark counties, 
Ill., approved. os 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7604 (1) authorizing - 
Bridgton & Harrison Ry. Co. to acquire and operate the railroad a 
the Bridgton & Saco River R. R. Co. in Cumberland and Oxfor' 
counties, Me.; and (2) authorizing the issue of $35,000 of commas 
stock, consisting of 350 shares of the par value of $100 each, as 
stock to be sold at par for cash and the proceeds used in Payal 
for the railroad and certain equipment and for working capita 
approved. re ited 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7749 (1) authorizing the Un . 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co. to issue $6,020,000 of general — 
gage 4% per cent gold bonds to be delivered to the Pennayi 
Railroad Co. at par in reimbusement for expenditures to be — : 
payment of a like amount of general-mortgage bonds maturing 44 
tember 1, 1929; and (2) authorizing the Pennsylvania Railroad a 
assume obligation and liability as lessee in respect of said $6,020, 
of general-mortgage 41%4 per cent gold bonds, ee cky & 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7701, authorizing the Kentu wer 
Indiana Terminal R. R. Co. to procure the authentication and er al 
of $511,000 of first-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds in reim 
ment for capital expenditures heretofore made, approved. 


You may either write or wire our Washington offic 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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The Versatile Industrial Tractor 


the Tractor Has Won Indorsement from Men in Charge of Material Handling for the Variety 


between the horse breeders, on the one hand, and 
the automotive industry, on the other, over the 
mending extinction of the horse, the fact remains that he 
s becoming almost a rarity in highly developed industrial 


Wins te may be the outcome of the debate 


jstricts. The automobile and 
he automobile truck are largely 
responsible, but the industrial 
(actor can Claim no small share 
a the downfall of Dobbin. In 
the immense yards of the Her- 
gan Hettler Lumber Company, 
t Chicago, for instance, only 
three of the original fifty horses 
remain. Most of them have been 
replaced by delivery automobile 
tucks. But no less an authority 
than J. F. Holzbaur, traffic man- 
wer at the Hettler yards, stands 
gonsor for the statement that 
ane of the original fifty owe 
their removal to green pastures 
i the three industrial tractors 
that roll leisurely up and down 
the lumber alleys nine hours 
each day. 

“We wouldn’t be without 
m,” says Mr. Holzbauer, and 
lunches into a catalog of uses 
that includes everything from 
now shoveling to the rescue of 
astalled truck from a busy city 
treet. He estimates that the 
work done within the yard, in 
wloading annually 2,000 car- 
ads of lumber from cars and 
ats, transferring it to mills and 


ils and to stacks, piling it, unpiling it, and loading it into 
(tivery trucks, is performed at a saving of seventy-five 
ier cent as compared with the old horse-and-man-power 


method. 


The Hettler yard is one of the early users of tractors. 
lis first one was purchased nine years ago and is still in 
is, to all appearances as efficient as it was the first day it 
vas put to work. The list of the jobs it and its two com- 
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Cable Laying Unit of the Los Angeles Gas 





of Its Uses and the Economies It Effects 


| By R. J. BAYER 





Moving Lumber from Ship Side to Yard 


panions do there differs from that furnished by other traffic 
men to the extent that the needs of the lumber business 
differ from those of the steel business, or the clay products 
business, or the coal yard. 
bility of the tractor, its ready power, its adaptability and 


In all of these places the flexi- 


the ease of its operation make it 
possible to find new uses for it 
constantly. There are on record 
instances where the tractor was 
called into emergency service to 
turn the shafts of a mill when 
an electric motor suddenly be- 
came temperamental. 

As a matter of fact, the 
tractor is regularly used as the 
power plant for derricks and 
cranes, especially in plants where 
lifting and piling is a major 
operation. The tractor, in those 
places, hauls its own crane, spots 
it, and then proceeds to furnish 
power for its operation. 


Tractors Eliminate Man-Power 


The list of industries where 
tractors have been found useful 
is growing rapidly. Those in 
charge of material-handling are 
unanimous in picking as its first 
advantage a tremendous reduc- 
tion in the man-power required 
to perform material handling 
operations. At the plant of the 
Inland Steel Company, for in- 
stance, according to W. J. Ham- 
mond, traffic manager, the use of 
tractors in loading and moving 


sheet steel reduces the loading crew from seven or eight men 
to three—one to operate the tractor and two to arrange and 
brace the loadings in the car. At that plant extensive altera- 


tions are under way to provide crane loading facilities for 


Tractor Crane Used in the Chicago Shops 
the Chicago & North Western Railway 


sheet steel. The tendency is toward loading that commodity 
in gondola cars, with careful protection against the weather 
by means of fiberized waterproofed paper. 

When the sheets are so loaded, the carload consists of 





The Tractor at Work as a Car 
Spotter 
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four units, each consisting of a bundle weighing from seven to 
ten tons, braced into one corner of the car. The sheets are 
brought to a point within the sweep of the crane by the tractors, 
are there tied into units, and are then swung into the cars by 
means of the crane. 

Where steel is still shipped in box cars, the units, of course, 
are much smaller and are hauled directly into the cars by 
tractors. Similar economies are worked out in unloading. At 
the warehouses of the J. T. Ryerson Company, in Chicago, the 
unloading time of a box car has been reduced from three hours 
to under one hour, in addition to the saving in man-power. 
Records of this kind naturally operate to eliminate demurrage 
charges. Demurrage charges also drop because of the Car- 
spotting activities of the tractor. In many industries this activ- 
ity is carried on almost entirely by tractor. The system makes 
it possible to get the car in exactly the unloading position de- 
sired within a few minutes and thus reduces any temptation 
inaccessibility might engender to postpone the unloading. 


The Railroads Use Them, Too 


This use of the tractor for car spotting and switching is 
also appreciated by the railroads, many of which have adopted 
it as a substitute for the freight locomotive, where there is 
considerable shifting and spotting of single cars. 

Again, railroads have found the tractor useful in stores’ de- 
partments. In some yards, the tractors operate with a train of 
trailers on regular schedules, delivering requisitioned material. 
In others, an order for heavy material is delivered when a tractor 
regularly engaged in other work is at leisure. 

In nearly every case, the individual industry has studied 
its own particular needs and has evolved a special type of 
equipment to fill it. The tractor, of course, is a standard unit, 
but its accessories are almost infinite in number. Thus, though 
the tractor, with trailers, lifts platforms, etc., is in wide use for 
the hauling and piling of brick, the Waynesfield Block and Tile 
Company, of Waynesfield, O., by using the tractor with a scraper 
in gathering raw clay, has reduced the cost of that operation, 
according to its own statement, by 11% cents a cubic yard. 
The use of the tractor in snow removal has already been cited. 
The Wisconsin Steel Company, Chicago, has built a rotary brush 
on the front of one and uses it as a plant sweeper. And, though 
we are primarily considering the tractor only as an instrument 
of industry, its diligence and versatility in road-building is fa- 
miliar to everyone who has ever made a detour. 


A Number of Odd Uses 


It may be interesting to mention a few of the diverse uses 
to which ingenious industry has adapted the tractor: 

The Los Angeles Gas and Electric Company operates a 
tractor as a cable-laying machine. Not only does the tractor 
convey to the proper place a coil of cable, but, when the end 
of the cable has been inserted in the conduit, it exerts a force 
of 20,000 pounds and pulls the cable through between manholes 
500 feet apart. 

The Hercules Powder Company, Hattiesburg, Miss., reduces 
pine stumps to rosin, turpentine and pine oil. Half the total 
cost of transportation was incurred in hauling the stumps to 


the railroad. Tractors have reduced this materially, due to 
their ability to drag the stumps over rough woodland. 
The Associated Transit Company, Los Angeles, pulls a 


trailer carrying 16 to 20 tons of paper 21 miles daily from San 
Pedro harbor to the various newspaper plants in Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Long Beach and Santa Monica. 

The Chase Bag Company, Milwaukee, uses tractors to haul 
burlap bags between docks and platforms and the factory. 

The International Twine Mills load four 400-pound bales of 
sisal on a trailer and haul from six to ten trailers in a tractor 
train from the wharves to its warehouse, a distance of 1,200 feet. 


G. N..W. P. CONSTRUCTION 


The Great Northern Railway Company and the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company, in Finance No. 7781, have applied to 
the Commission for authority to construct or acquire and operate 
a new line of railroad from Lookout, Calif., where it will con- 
nect with another proposed line of applicants, to Hambone, 
Calif., 36 miles, where it will connect with the McCloud River 
Railroad. The other proposed line of applicants is that from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., to Paxton or Keddie, Calif., for which 
authority to build is sought in Finance Nos. 7439 and 7440. 

Applicants say construction of the line from Lookout to 
Hambone will provide a connection with the line from Klamath 
Falls to Paxton or Keddie and the line of the McCloud River 
Railroad which now extends westerly from the proposed west- 
erly terminus of the proposed Lookout-Hambone line, a distance 
of ow 50 miles to Mount Shasta in Siskiyou county, 
Calif. : 
The proposed line, say applicants, through the line of the 
McCloud River, will provide additional transportation service 
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required by the territory tributary to the McCloud 
to the proposed line, “giving to such territory new 
tional and necessary through routes and competitiy 
between all points on said McCloud River Railroad Compa,» 
line and on the line as to which authorization is hereby ao 
and all points on the lines of applicant Great Northern Raila 
Company and its connections, and all points on the line aol 
plicant the Western Pacific Railroad Company and its nn. 
tions.” 7 


and add. 
e Movement 


NORTHERN PACIFIC WILL OBJEcT 


Answering a letter from the Commission transmitting a co 
of an application by the Great Northern for permission to a 
struct a line from Richey to Jordan, Mont., the Northern Pacif 
has advised the regulating body that it will object to the new 
construction. The line from Richey to Jordan, for which appli. 
cation for permission was made in Finance No. 7743, wij be 
about 105 miles long. 

After advising the Commission that it would protest BW 
Scandrett, its executive vice-president, gave out a statement a3 
to why protest would be made. He also told about plang fo 
extending Northern Pacific service into a part of Montana lo 
far from the territory that would be served by the proposed line 
from Richey to Jordan. He said: 





We feel that it is necessary to protest the proposed constructio 
to protect a territory which logically should be served by the Norther 
Pacific. Montana will not suffer as a result of this protest, The 
Northern Pacific has very definite plans for railroad constructioy 
west from Brockway that will adequately serve this general territory 

In 1928 the Northern Pacific completed, at a cost of $2,750,000 4 
branch line from a point on the main line near Glendive throug 
Circle to Brockway. At a celebration at Circle, marking the com. 
pletion of this construction, Charles Donnelly, president of the 
Northern Pacific, told an assembly there that the Northern Pacifia 
would extend this branch line westward whenever surveys ani 
studies showed that the traffic would warrant such extensions, Re. 
cently the Northern Pacific filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an application for authority to construct a 24-mile branch 
line from the Glendive-Brockway line, beginning at a point neg 
Woodrow and extending northerly into the Bloomfield region. Tig 
new branch calls for an expenditure of $750,000. 


EXPORT COAL RATES 


“Three important tidewater railroads are in favor of : 
special rate on export coal,” says Arthur Hale, chairman of the 
Coal Exporters’ Association of the United States. “These rail 
roads have been convinced that such action is necessary to sup 
plement the efforts of the United States Shipping Board. It is 
hoped that the other tidewater railroads will shortly agree.” 

Reviewing the situation with respect to the use of Shipping 
Board vessels in the effort to promote the exportation of coal; 
as provided by Congress in its appropriation acts, Mr. Hale says: 






The Shipping Board now has nine vessels in the export coal trade. 

In the first six months of 1929, these vessels exported over 150,00 
tons of coal chiefly to Italy. A few cargoes have gone to Egypt, Al- 
geria and South America. As a result, there has been a marked it- 
crease in the use of American coal in the Mediterranean. Generally 
speaking, the export of coal has been decreasing throughout the 
world, so that this increase is remarkable. 
The increase was secured not by any cut in the ocean rate. The 
Shipping Board merely stabilized the rate and provided continuity 
of service. The exports are therefore still confined to “specialty 
coals, and a decrease in transportation charges is necessary before 
our coals can compete in the general foreign coal market. This d 
crease can only be afforded by the railroads. p ; 
We produce nearly half the world’s coal production—twice that 

of Great Britain. Out exports to Canada are in a fairly healtly 
condition, but to others parts of the world, our exports are lamentaby 
small—about one twentieth part of Great Britain’s. : a 
en it is considered that each man connected with our mitts 
produces nearly five tons of coal a day, while the foreigner pone 
only a ton and a half, it is certain that this state of affairs shoulé 
not continue. It costs us to produce a ton of coal only one-half what i 
costs the European, but it costs us much more to get our coal to 
foreign market. With a proper reduction in transportation costs, ¥¢ 
should reach a total of ten million tons of export coal. 
















LACKAWANNA EQUIPMENT 


Contracts for the construction of 141 all-steel electric ve" 
buled motor cars, equipped with roller bearings, by the am 
Car & Manufacturing Company, Chicago; the construction ¥ 
230-horsepower motors and the necessary control equipment for 
each of these cars by the General Electric Company, moet 
tady, N. Y., and for the conversion of a similar number of ~ 
latest model of the present suburban coaches as vestioe 
trailer cars by the American Car & Foundry Company, aie 
Pa., have been made by the Lackawanna Railroad, acco! ~ 
to an announcement by President J. M. Davis of that line. - 
equipment is for use on commuter trains operating oe 
Hoboken, Montclair, Gladstone and Dover, New Jersey, com? af 
ing 70 miles of route, or 160 miles of track, the electrication 
which is under way. Delivery of completed cars 18 prom! 
to begin next June. 
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OST data on airplane transport are meagre, as yet. 
Most of the available data are obtained from opera- 
tions which can hardly be regarded as typical of com- 
orth ; gercial air transport operations, or are expressed in aver- 

ern Pacifici . : : The: a te 
ct to the ney aes, Which are difficult to interpret. Their accuracy is 
or Which appli questionable. Cost of transportation varies with the weather 
- 7743, Will bell conditions, size of the airplane, type of engine used, rate of 
fepreciation adopted, amount and kind of insurance carried, 

ii the volume of traffic. A few estimates may be quoted. 
lr Russell L. Putnam states that the Standard Oil Com- 
way of Indiana have operated a tri-motor twelve passenger 
irplane some 81,000 miles at an approximate cost of 80 
eats per vehicle mile ; and that other concerns operating the 
gme type of plane give estimates of cost ranging from 
% cents to $1 per airplane mile.t. The five passenger 
nonoplane of 
te A. W. Shaw 
Company had an 
werage cost of 
cents per mile 
or 52,000 miles 
of fight. 

The aeronaut- 
is branch of 
the Department 
i Commerce re- 
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sine “profitable” 
companies as 
idllows: “The 
wst per mile for 
the 2,372,165 
niles flown by 
the nine was 
$694. The low- 
st cost of this group was $.291 a mile, while the highest 
was $.2573. Omitting this one high item which is twice that 
of the next highest operator, the average would be $.659. 
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> Board. It is 
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to. “special Where new construction or equipment is charged in one 
: ary before . ° iat . 
ket. This ée-g ‘Cat, Obviously the mile rate must suffer and it is obvious 


that this high figure is an improper one. As in 1927, it 
‘pears that the longer routes are generally those with the 
ower cost per airplane mile. Operations of multi-engined 
planes seem to vary from $.753 to $1.07, while the single- 
agined 200 horse power job averages $.71 for four op- 
tors. . . .”? “The gross operating costs of the Luft 
Hansa are about $1.13 per mile, with a subsidy of about 
“// per mile, inclusive of plane operation, depreciation, 
motor buses, terminal expenses, advertising, passenger solici- 
‘ation and so forth.’’? 


Air, Railroad and Bus Costs Compared 


One may hazard the estimate that vehicle mile costs will 
senerally range between 50 cents and $1.00 per airplane mile. 
“mparison with railroad train and motor bus is significant 
I Dot pressed too far. The total operating expense per bus 
ile in 1928 for some 100 companies, not including taxes 
and fees, ranged from 16.69 to 30.25 cents per vehicle 
mle, with the bulk of average costs falling between 24 cents 
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wagazine of Business, June, 1929, pp. 653-4. 
iapmestic Air News No. 54, p. 4, June 15, 1929. 
“Tway Age, January, 1929, p. 46, 
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The old and the new.—The above picture shows James Ingram, pilot for the Universal Air 
Lines, who has flown 750,000 miles in ten years, and Harry Meredith, of the Twentieth Century 
Limited, who has guided trains over rails 1,380,000 miles in twenty-three years. 
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Commercial Air Transport (art I) 


fifth of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Transportation, University of Chicago 










and 27 cents per mile. The operating expense per pas- 
senger train car-mile on the Class I steam railways of the 
United States for the calendar year 1927 amounted to 31.5 
cents per car mile.© The figures are not exactly compar- 
able. The steam railway costs include maintenance of way 
and structures allocated to the passenger service; whereas 
maintenance of way is not included in the cost of bus or 
airplane transport. Furthermore vehicle capacities differ 
greatly. Airplanes may carry from one to 12 or 15 pas- 
sengers; buses averaged from 18 to 30 seats for different 
companies; railways have 40 seats in parlor cars, 53 (the- 
oretically) in a standard pullman, and 70 in a day coach. It 
is probable, too, that in the present stage of development 
cost data are far less reliable in the case of airplane trans- 
port than in the case of bus or railway. Nevertheless, these 
figures warrant 
the _ conclusion 
that airplane car- 
riers cannot as 
yet approximate 
the economy of 
the bulk carriers 
of passenger 


traffic. 
A natural in- 
quiry is: Why 


does the airplane 
compare so un- 
favorably with 
railway and bus 
in the matter of 
cost? As yet the 
airway is free to 
the plane, where- 
as railway and 
highway are 
costly to build. If night flying is adopted, a lighted airway 
is necessary. Thus 2,042 miles of lighted airway between 
New York and Salt Lake Cities originally cost $542,000, 
and had an annual operating cost of $333,860. But these 
airway costs are insignificant compared to those of railways 
and highways. Air terminal facilities are somewhat expen- 
sive, as shown by the fact that some 12 cities have an aggre- 
gate investment in airports in excess of $10,000,000;’ and 
there are hundreds of others. But the federal government 
lights the airway; and, in many cases, municipalities furnish 
airports free or at nominal cost to the user. This practice 
may not always prevail; for the present it redounds to the 
advantage of air transport. 


The economic handicap of the railway, due to an ex- 
pensive way and structures, includes the cost of maintenance 
and depreciation, the necessary rate of return on the capital 
so invested, and the taxes chiefly attributable to it. It ap- 
pears to the writer, that at present, out of each dollar of 
revenue received by the rail carrier, approximately 30 cents 





4American Automobile Association. Motor Bus Operating Costs 
in 1928. 

5Derived thus: The Interstate Commerce Commission shows for 
1927 a total operating expense allocated to passenger service of Class 
I Railways of $1,206,836,398, and a passenger train car mileage of 


3,830,557,011. The latter divided into the former gives 31.5 cents. 
‘Report of the Postmaster General, 1927, p. 135. 
7Domestic Air News No. 42, pp. 8-9. December 15, 1928. 
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CULL-WATER ROUTE 


BEBEN 


) Y@u GREAT LAKES <@ 


SSHIPMENT 


1 - 


or Ut! ation, Address 


Average running time, from 
Lake Erie ports to New York, 
12 days. 


Our service is reliable and 
offers shippers the experience 
of 8 years’ successful opera- 
tion in this field. 


Barges always available for 
prompt loading at Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit and Buffalo. 


Cargo received on board 
alongside dock at lake ports 
and delivered to alongside 
steamers or consignees’ dock 
in the port of New York. 


Cargo also received for safe 
ports on Long Island Sound. 


ORTION COMPANY, =. 


way, @ rk City, N. Y. 
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would be required to meet these items.* This expense and return 
the airplane carrier is largely spared. 

On the other hand, the airplane encounters a severe handicap 
in the cost of equipment, and the cost of conducting transporta- 
tion. First, at present the cost of a passenger airplane per unit 
of capacity is probably much greater than that of the rail carrier 
for equipment alone. It cannot be stated exactly, but it appears 
to the writer that the initial investment per passenger ranges 
from $3,000 to $8,000° for the airplane alone. The requirements 
of great strength and power, coupled with extreme lightness, 
seem to account for this cost, although it is possible that quan- 
tity production in the future may reduce it somewhat. An all- 
pullman extra fare train of ten cars and locomotive, new, would 
probably represent an investment of some $2,500 per unit of 
capacity." Considering the equipment aspect only, those costs 
that are directly related to the capital cost, such as maintenance 
and depreciation (and interest as well) will be more burdensome 
for the airplane carrier, when reduced to units of capacity. 

Second, the rate of depreciation of airplane equipment is 
much higher than is the case with the rail carrier, airplanes 
being depreciated in two to four years (25 per cent to 50 per cent 
per annum) as compared with 4 per cent to 5 per cent for rail 
equipment. This greater depreciation rate is due to physical 
wear, and also to a high degree of obsolescence that is apt to 
obtain in a rapidly developing industry. 

Third, the insurance premiums which the airplane carrier 
must pay to protect itself against the hazards of aircraft destruc- 
tion, liability for the safety of goods and passengers carried, 
liability to employees, and liability for the destruction of lives 
or property of third persons, are very high at present; they are 
an important element of cost, if full coverage is actually provided. 

Fourth, the personnel required to man an airplane is greater 
relative to passenger capacity, than is the case with the rail 
carrier; and the wages paid airplane personnel are much higher 
than those paid to railway engine and train crews on the 
average.” 

Fifth, the fuel cost per airplane mile runs much higher than 
the fuel cost per railway passenger car mile, due presumably to 
the much greater power required. For these reasons, with the 
present state of advancement in both plane and railway, the 
increased cost of equipment and operation incurred by the air- 
plane, more than counterbalance the railway’s economic disad- 
vantage due’ to the presence of costly way and structures.” 


In addition to the individual costs, are the costs of airplane 
transportation borne by the taxpayer. Indirect aids, such as 
free lighting of routes, free landing areas, nominal rental charges, 
have been mentioned. In Europe governments contribute con- 
siderable sums in the form of cash subsidies; not large in the 
aggregate, perhaps, but large relatively to other sources of in- 
come enjoyed by the airlines. No direct cash subsidy exists in 
the United States; but it may be termed a subvention, if the 
federal government on its contract mail routes pays the oper- 


ators sums in excess of the revenues derived from the air mail. 
1] sept 





8This figure can only be approximated. Take the aggregate book 
values reported by the carriers for way and structures, and rolling 
stock; estimate the proportion in way and structures at 85 per cent. 
Take a rate of return on that value, at 6 per cent. Add to it actual 
outlays for maintenance of way and structures. Take the total tax 
bill of the carriers, and deduct therefrom federal taxes. Add the re- 
mainder to the first two sums. Then express it as a percentage of 
aggregate revenues enjoyed. The method somewhat overstates the 
economic handicap of the presence of way and structures; but it is 
near enough for present purposes. 

*The Ford 12 passenger planes for the Transcontinental Route 
are reported to have cost about $80,000 each. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Information, December, 1928. 

This assumes a capital outlay of about $500,000, without con- 
sideration of reserve equipment. While a standard pullman car (12 
sections, 1 drawing room) has a theoretical capacity of 53, its 
practical capacity (i. e., its capacity considering the way traffic pre- 
sents itself, and the necessity for privacy) is much less. The writer 
takes its practical capacity as about 26; the actual utilization is 
probably about half this latter figure. It is unfair to count railroad 
investment per unit of traffic carried, and compare that with the 
airplane investment reckoned in units of capacity, as is done in the 
Airway Age for December, 1928. 

“Thus, an airplane carrying nine passengers will probably have 
a crew of two or three. An all-puilman train carrying perhaps 125 
passengers may have a personnel of about 23, including engine and 
train crews, pullman porters, dining car personnel. A coach train 
would have a much smaller number. Domestic Air News No. 54 re- 
ported that some 25 airline operators in 1928 gave $463 as the average 
monthly earnings of air pilots. Train and engine crews of course 
fall far below such figures in average monthly earnings. 

“It is desirable to reduce all costs to a single unit, such as pas- 
senger miles, in order to make an exact comparison. At present air- 
plane statistics do not permit that. Itemized statements of the cost 
of airplane operation are seldom encountered; but the figures given 
for the A. W. Shaw Company, although hardly typical for regular 
scheduled operations, are informing. They are found in Domestic 
Air News No. 42, p. 4, December 15, 1928. The figures cover the cost 
of flying a 200 h. p. cabin monoplane over 44,327 miles, during a 
period of 12 months. The engine life is taken as 1,000 hours, and 
the airplane itself as two years. Depreciation on airplane $3,840, de- 
preciation on engine $2,160, pilot’s salary and expense $7,987, upkeep 
pod sey coo pie rd = engine 3.004, me tk ee $450, hangar 

e ,502, 26, insurance (airplane » insurance (pilot 
$1,545—Total $25,761. ; anus 
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The Post Office Department evidently thinks this is the cage fo 
Postmaster General Brown declared last May that “the gover. 
ment is spending a very large sum for air mail in excesg of its 
returns.” And comment in the United States Daily for August 
15, 1929, indicated that some adjustment in the pay of air ine 
operators was impending. 


The Place of Air Transport in the System of Transportation 


The present position of the airplane as a long distance car- 
rier of mail, express, and passengers, is evident. Its future jg 
chiefly speculative, depending upon improving technique, redye. 
tions in cost, rate policies of operators, and the activities of 
competing modes of transport. It must suffice here to raise 
certain questions concerning possible developments. (1) In Ger. 
many passenger traffic has been a very important part of airline 
traffic, and it is increasing in the United States. Nevertheless 
there are those who believe that the field of airplaine transport 
lies more in the carriage of mail and parcel freight, than of 
passenger business. They reason that passenger traffic requires 
too much space and too elaborate accommodations; that mail 
and parcel freight can pay more per pound and yield better 
returns than will passenger traffic. This depends upon the ques. 
tion whether the present high rates for express and mail can 
be maintained, and whether competition will force reductions jn 
passenger fares. Others expect passenger travel over long dis. 
tances largely to leave the rail carriers. Others are speculating 
now upon the transfer of all first class mail from rail to plane 
in the near future. (2) Will passenger travel by plane be con- 
fined to long distances? Dr. Otto Merkel has called attention 
to the fact that the average passenger journey by plane in Ger. 
many is much less than the 300-mile low limit often quoted. 
Some believe that, with improved take-off and landing devices, 
the airplane may function in an enlarged metropolitan area, 
whose radius may be fifty or even one hundred miles. (3) Will 
the airplane become an individualized transport agency, as the 
automobile has become? At present the difficulties of aerial 
navigation suggest a communal or taxicab service, rather than 
self-operation by the user. The history of the automobile is 
fresh in memory. (4) In long distance transport, will the plane 
supplant the rail carrier, or simply coordinate with it, as in the 
case of the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe Railroads? Will it 
stimulate an entirely new volume of transportation? President 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania declares, “I do not feel that the 
airplane will measurably compete with the train, steamship or 
the automgbile, but that it simply will stimulate a demand for 
a new form of transport and will very efficiently meet that 
demand.* And President C. M. Keys of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport, Inc., remarks, “I am firmly convinced, however, that 
the evolution in passenger transport will not follow exactly the 
course that has been followed in the case of the air mail. Rail- 
air transport of passengers is a thing in itself which will be 
permanent and important and so far as the main trunk lines of 
the country are concerned, will probably be not only more profit- 
able, but also more important from the standpoint of volume 
than will the all-air lines.”’* These views are not accepted in 
other quarters. (5) As a means of speedy communication, what 
effect will the airplane have upon the telegraph? Already air 
mail has been substituted for telegraphic communication in many 
instances. On the other hand the press reports than an eastern 
ailine is cooperating with the Western Union to handle package 
freight, using the messengers of the latter company for pick-up 
and delivery. The scheme is directly competitive with the air 
express of the American Railway Express Company. 

It will be interesting to refer to these questions ten years 
from now. 
Regulation of Air Transportation 


Three subjects, chiefly, have claimed the attention of legis- 
lation, namely, the right to navigate the air, the liability of air 
plane operators, and the safety of operations. To date the 
regulation has been promotive rather than restrictive in scope. 

The right to navigate the air has an international as well 
as a private legal aspect. The International Air Navigation Con- 
ference of 1919 recognized the national sovereignty over the alr 
above the territorial limits; and although the United States 
Senate did not ratify this agreement, the United States Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926 affirmed the principle. But the right to navr 
gate air spaces without interference from private owners of the 
subjacent land, is not assured. An old legal principle, that the 
land owner has title from the center of the earth even to the 
sky (“usque ad coelum”) is involved. Some twelve states have 
affirmed the landowner’s ownership of the air subject to the 
right of flight; Idaho omits the limitation; California has adopted 
the “usque ad coelum” maxim into the code.“ The Federal Air 





Pennsylvania Railroad Information, December, 1928, p. 16. 
14Jbid., January, 1929, p. 5. 


Americana Law Review, January-February, 1929, ‘“Who Owns 
the Air?’ 
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commerce Act of 1926, by Section 10, affirms the right of flight 
in interstate and foreign commerce. The constitutionality of 
these statutes limiting “usque ad coelum” is yet in doubt. 


Whether airplane operators should be liable only for negli- 
gence, or liable absolutely, is another moot question. Connecti- 
cat in 1911 legislated for absolute liability; but in 1927 this was 
changed to liability for damages or injuries resulting from negli- 
gence in controlling aircraft.” In favor of legislating for liability 
without reference to negligence, is the argument that rail car- 
riers are SO liable; and that airplanes, as competitors, should 
be held to the same standard. Furthermore, it is contended that 
airplane carriers can spread the risk through the device of insur- 
ance. Those opposed to this policy argue that the airplane is 
no longer a dangerous instrument justifying a large degree of 
liability; that a policy of absolute liability largely defeats itself, 
pecause the high insurance rates constitute a temptation to self- 
insurance, and absolute liability without compulsory insurance 
is largely useless; that it is difficult to spread the risk by insur- 
ance, because of the lack of actuarial experience; that consider- 
ing the risk run by airplane pilots, the degree of care in main- 
tenance and inspection of airplanes is very high anyway, and 
this gives the user a high degree of protection; that the user of 
airplanes cannot reasonably expect high speed without some 
sacrifice of safety; that a blind acceptance of rail carrier’s lia- 
bility may impede the development of air transport. It is a 
question of policy, whether air carriers shall be assimilated to 
waterway or railway carriers in the degree of liability enforced 
upon them. 

Federal Regulatory Legislation 


States, municipalities, and the federal government have leg- 
islated in the interest of safety. The Federal Air Commerce Act 
of 1926 is probably of most general interest. It provides for the 
registration and licensing of aircraft in interstate and foreign 
commerce; the examination and certification of registered air- 
craft as to airworthiness; the periodic examination and licensing 
of airmen operating registered craft; the establishment of air 
trafic rules. It is declared unlawful to operate in interstate 
commerce any aircraft carrying persons or property for hire or 
the United States mail unless such aircraft is licensed. Aircraft 
engaged in interstate commerce solely for pleasure or for non- 
commercial purposes, may be registered, but need not be; but 
must bear assigned identification marks. It is unlawful to navi- 
gate any registered aircraft of the United States without a 
certificate of airworthiness, or in violation of such; to serve as 
airman (i. e., pilot, mechanic, inspector, repairer) for a registered 
craft without a certificate, or in violation of such; or to navigate 
except in conformity with air traffic rules. The Secretary of 
Commerce is charged with the enforcement of the act; and this 
duty has been committed to the aeronautics branch of that 
department. 


The Department of Commerce is charged with the duty of 
promoting air transportation. Increasing safety is one means 
of doing this. The airways formerly operated by the post office 
have been transferred to the Department of Commerce; and the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized, within appropriation limits, 
to establish and operate airways and other navigational aids, 
except airports, and to chart routes and publish airway maps. 
He is to encourage the establishment of airports, study the 
possibilities of air commerce and disseminate information, advise 
with the Bureau of Standards concerning necessary research 
work, investigate the causes of accidents in civil air transport, 
and make recommendations to the Secretary of Agriculture con- 
cerning the necessary meteorological service. 

The development of air transport has been rapid; so much 
so that the early history of railroads and automobiles seems slow 
by contrast. Enthusiasts must not forget that railroads had to 
create mechanics and machines. The aviation expert has these 
at his command, as well as the long experience of the automobile 
builder with the gasoline engine. Each advance really grows 
out of the past, and it would be strange if the rate of advance 
did not itself increase. 
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AIR MAIL SERVICE IMPROVED 


Air mail efficiency, in the opinion of Second Assistant Post- 
master General Glover, has increased in the last two months. 
He said that fewer complaints about delays in air mail had 
been received in that period than in like periods heretofore. 
To illustrate the improvement he called attention to the fact 
that on the two contract air mail routes between New York 
and Chicago and between Chicago and San Francisco, in July, 
the day mail was ahead of schedule 12 times from five minutes 
to something more than an hour and only 21 times was the 
mail late by periods ranging from ten minutes to an hour and a 
half. In the same month, the night mail was ahead of schedule 
fourteen times, from five minutes to an hour and fifteen min- 
utes. Twelve times it was late from ten minutes to an hour 
and a half. Not once on those routes was the air mail sent 
by train. Delays were due, in each instance, said Mr. Glover, 
to bad weather conditions. 

Several of the contract lines, Mr. Glover said, were adding 
to their equipment planes with a speed of 125 miles per hour. 
Increase in passenger business on the air lines, he suggested, 
meant better air mail possibilities. There was a notable in- 
crease in the number of seats occupied in the commercial lines 
in July, according to unofficial reports, he said, had been re- 
ceived. The facts he had received, he said, indicated that the 
United States was rapidly forging to the front in commercial 
aviation. 

The establishment of air mail service in which the mail 
was distributed while the mail was in transit, Mr. Glover said, 
was an early possibility. One company has already completed 
a plane with space for a mail clerk in which he can stand and 
distribute mail. That plane, he said, could carry three and a 
half tons of mail, equal to 280,000 letters. 

Mr. Glover suggests the possibility of an around the world 
air mail service in 15 days by reason of the flight of the Graf 
Zeppelin. Mr. Glover said that experiments were soon to be 
made in picking up and dropping of mail from moving planes. 


NEW AIR REGULATIONS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


To protect the flying public and aid the aeronautic industry 
by assuring competency of operating personnel, the Department 
of Commerce, in cooperation with the assistance of the industry, 
has adopted a number of new regulations which will become 
effective September 1, 1929, Clarence M. Young, director of 
aeronautics, announced August 23. 

Under the new regulations a transport pilot may operate 
any type of licensed aircraft, but shall not carry persons or 
property for hire or reward in licensed aircraft other than in 
those types and within those classes specified on his license. 
Each transport pilot, moreover, must demonstrate his ability to 
navigate licensed aircraft of one or more of the 12 different 
classes. 

“Existing regulations which were promulgated in 1926,” said 
Mr. Young, “authorized pilots holding the government’s transport 
license to operate any type or size of aircraft. In consequence, 
it was possible for an airman to obtain full authorization to 
pilot any type of licensed airplane by demonstrating his com- 
petency in flying a single type, for at that time commercial air- 
craft were much more similar in type. Aircraft in general use 
at the present time differ widely from the types operating a 
few years ago and therefore require a greater degree of special- 
ization in the flying of particular types. Obviously, the pilot 
who has had experience flying only a small single-engine open 
cockpit plane is not necessarily qualified to operate a 15,000- 
pound tri-motored cabin-type transport plane. 

“All pilots who carry passengers or property for hire must 
be licensed by the federal government, must be examined and 
rated periodically as to their qualifications for service. To qual- 
ify, the transport pilot must have a minimum of 200 hours’ solo 
flying experience, of which at least five hours must have been 
within the preceding sixty days.” 

Other requirements under the new regulations that must be 
complied with by pilots were outlined by the director. 


AIR PASSENGER MEN MEET 


Evidencing the increasing necessity felt by operators of 
commercial air transport in this country to handle their prob- 
lems through co-operative conference and to draw on the wis- 
dom accumulated by the railroad organizations, the first national 
conference of air passenger traffic managers was held at Chi- 
cago August 22 and 23. The meeting brought together 24 men 
representing 20 of the largest systems, some of which operate 
a number of passenger services. 

As stated by Winsor Williams, manager American Air 
Transport Association, under whose auspices the meeting was 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Commission’s Artistic Impulse 





SALAAM to esthetic principles, in the view of the Commis- 


sion, is a good thing for an administrtive body, every now 
and then. Therefore, it has changed its mind about the typog- 


raphy of the certificates it will issue to those admitted to 


practice before it. 


Up to this 
time some- 
thing more 
t h an 1,600 
persons have 
been admit- 
ted to the 
Commis 
sion’s bar. 
About 1,000 
of them have 
received cer- 
tificates 
couched in 
the language 
of an order 
instituting a 
general  in- 
quiry or 
something of 
that sort, 
typewritten 
as to the 
original, and 
mime o- 
graphed as to 
copies of it. 
The name of 
the practi- 
tioner has 
been written 
or typed in 
the blank 
spaces and 
the whole at- 
tested by the 
seal and sig- 
nature of the 
secretary. 

The first 


At a General Session 
of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
held at its office in Washington, B. C., 


the = —s—s—S sap of 
Ft appearing that the applicant 


possesses the qualifications prescribed by the Rules, 
and has taken and filed the required oath; 


Ordered: That the applicant be admitted to 
practice as praped, and be enrolled. 


By the Commission. 


@ true copp: 





Reduced Facsimile of the Commission’s New 
Practitioners’ Certificate 


thought was that the certificate should be a reminder to the 
holder thereof of the orders issued by the administrative body 
the ways of which were well known to him. The later thought 
is that the certificate should be more ornate and on a better 


quality of paper. 


Issuance of the certificate in the improved typographical 
form will be begun shortly. The older certificates will not be 
replaced. Perhaps, it has been suggested, the holder of an old 
form certificate will become so proud of his rough appearing 
document that he will be unwilling to trade it for the evidence 
of the salaam to the esthetic. In the course of time such cer- 
tificates may become as valuable as first editions of books pub- 
lished in America in the colonial period. 

The question in the minds of those in the Commission hav- 
ing to do with the creation of a Commission bar, at the end 
of August, was whether those desiring to be admitted had ever 
read the instructions pertaining to admission, every word of 
which had been published in The Traffic World. There was 
wonder as to whether some of the oldest practitioners before 
the Commission would be qualified to address it after September 
1, the day on which the rules of practice requiring the registra- 
tion of those desiring to practice was dated to become operative. 
That wonder was created by the fact that many of the oldest 
practitioners seemed to be assuming that the new rule would 
not apply to them. Contrary to the rule, they were signing, as 
indorsers, the applications of those desiring registration. They 
seemed to be acting on the assumption that, because they had 
been admitted to practice before the courts, they were qualified 
to indorse applicants for admission. They were not. Only 
those who had been admitted were qualified to act as sponsors 


for applicants. 


So that a nucleus of sponsors might be created the Com- 
mission invited former members of that body to enroll as prac- 
titioners. The former members enrolled as invited. They then 
indorsed the applications of others. The latter, when admitted, 
became qualified to indorse other applicants they were willing 
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to say were qualified to aid the Commission in disposing f 
matters coming before it. . 


All who have not submitted their applications prior to Se 
tember i, on that day will become disqualified and go remah ‘ 
until they have complied with the amended rules of practice 
Attorneys for railroads, for instance, who may speak for the 
corporation, without registration, will not be allowed to speak 
for railroads other than the one by which employed. That Doint 
is made here because, judging from things done by some of 
them, they are under the impression that because a single rail. 
road may be represented by one not registered, the right to 
practice for that one railroad will carry with it the right to 
speak for other railroads similarly situated in a given cage or 
cases. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The Commission made public August 21 the following addi. 
tional list of names of those admitted to practice before it: 

W. C. Balston, Beaumont, Texas; Guy L. Cory, Springfielg 
Ohio; Joseph Edward Woods, Houston, Texas; John Armstrong 
O’Rourke, Atlanta, Ga.; Frederick A. Doebber, Indianapolis, Ing - 
Charles J. Payton and O. G. Pratt, both of Tulsa, Okla.; Earl B. 
Wilkinson, Chicago, Ill.; Edwin Gregg Wilcox, Oakland, Calif: 
Ira L. Ewers, Washington, D. C.; J. T. Hammond, Jr., W. Halver. 
son Farr, John Vimont Lyle and George H. Smith, all of Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Frank H. Towner, Chicago, Ill.; Fred H. Evers 
El Paso, Texas; Harrison A. Bronson, Grand Forks, N. D.; Fitz. 
gerald Hall, Nashville, Tenn.; Joseph Gimpsey Kerr, Louisville, 
Ky.; R. J. Dellinger, Monmouth, Ill.; Watson W. Fletcher, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; C. E. Hoople, East Chicago, Ind.; Clifford BR. 
Longley, Detroit, Mich.; James T. Ryan, High Point, N. C.; Lewis 
Jeffrey, Galveston, Texas; J. K. Dirmeyer, Paris, Texas; B. F. 
Deitzer, Indianapolis, Ind.; William Simmons, New York, N. Y.; 
H. M. Rickards, Hutchinson, Kan.; Glenn G. Moffitt, Wichita, 
Kan.; James Henry Bruns, New Orleans, La.; Ballinger Mills, 
Galveston, Tex.; Harry F. Klocker, St. Louis, Mo.; J. W. Liddell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Edward F. McFaddin, Hope, Ark.; R. F. 
Campbell, Jefferson City, Mo.; W. H. Marriott, Sioux City, Iowa; 
John P. Curran, Denver, Colo.; C. W. Waterman, Texarkana, 
Texas; Charles Nelson Nesom, Alexandria, La.; J. Merritt Rice, 
St. Paul, Minn.; H. B. Thompson, Pocatello, Idaho; W. A. Gunn, 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. B. Dalton, Port Edwards, Wis.; E. P. Bow- 
man, Tulsa, Okla.; W. S. Barton, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles H. 
Winslow, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Irwin W. Preetorius and Walter A. 
Wade, both of Chicago, Ill.; Herbert P. Friedman, Portsmouth, 
Va.; George O. Griffith, Washington, D. C.; E. W. Martindell, 
Denver, Colo.; Joseph M. Arnold, New York, N. Y.; C. A. Garber, 
Dayton, Ohio; D. A. Simmons, Rockford, Ill.; Roy J. Elam, Enid, 
Okla.; H. G. Huhn, Toledo, Ohio; Edward S. DePass, Chicago, 
Ill.; Joseph M. Bryson, St. Louis, Mo.; Ben H. Burke, Little 
Rock, Ark.; F. R. Horton and A. C. Valentine, both of Dallas, 
Texas; Joyce Cox, Galveston, Texas; C. A. Waggener, Louisville, 
Ky.; E. W. Thompson, Sherman, Tex.; A. B. Hamilton, Kansas 
City, Mo.; A. L. Watkins, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Searcy T. Henson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; William A. Weeks, Hannibal, Mo.; John H. 
Cain, Houston, Texas; W. R. McCormick, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; C. 
Arnold Matthaei, Dallas, Tex.; William A. Townes, Wilmington, 
N. C.; R. E. Stewart, Tulsa, Okla.; I. T. Williams, Bradenton, 
Fla.; Aquila J. Marshall, Wilmington, N. C.; Esmond Phelps, 
New Orleans, La.; John J. McGovern and L. E. Kipp, both of 
Chicago, Ill.; Lyman C. Conger, Kohler, Wis.; Alexander H. Mc- 
Knight and R. J. Dixon, both of Dallas, Texas; Bertram J. 
Burchett, Chicago, Ill.; W. S. Turner, Little Rock, Ark.; George 
N. Froelich, Chicago, Ill.; J. M. Davison, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. D. 
Rhodehouse, Youngstown, Ohio; Rogers McCray and Robert L. 
Holmes, both of Kansas City, Mo.; James Cameron, Chicago, IIl.; 
John R. Davy, Sheboygan, Wis.; Lawrence W. Moore, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Frank S. Davis, Boston, Mass.; Justus Reiniger Moll, 
Springfield, Mo.; William H. Perry, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank 
D. Adams, Duluth, Minn.; Charles A. Magaw, Omaha, Nebr.; 
John Walter Holloway, Kansas City, Mo.; Fred C. Mayer, Clin- 
ton, Iowa; R. O. Youngerman, Mason City, Iowa; O. D. Keown, 
La Grange, Ga.; James O. Schurtz, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles 
B. Hesse, St. Louis, Mo.; E. L. Henninger, Bloomington, Ill.; Ray 
Williams, Cairo, Ill.; Frank R. Wampler, Indianapolis, Ind.; Jud- 
son Chase Huntting, Bridgeport, Conn.; Dana Tyrrell Smith, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Robert M. Furniss, Washington, D. C.; Thomas 
Hart Kennedy, Los Angeles, Calif.; D. C. Stone, Denver, Colo.; 
Richard T. Eddy, Los Angeles, Calif.; Grenville Clark, New York, 
N. Y.; Stephen V. Carey, Seattle, Wash.; Carl I. Wheat, Sal 
Francisco, Calif.; Guy L. Anderson, Longview, Wash.; Thomas 
Calvin Taylor, San Antonio, Texas; George F. Brownell, New 
York, N. Y.; Orion L. Chapin, East Orange, N. J.; L. M. Hogsett, 
Ft. Worth, Texas; Austin A. Nelson, Lake Charles, La. 
Lawrence F. Nichols, Great Falls, Mont.; E. C. Wallace, Roswell, 
N. Mex.; R. V. Marienthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas Balmer, 
Herbert N. Proebstel, Charles P. Lund and Fabian B. Dodds, all 
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D. Keown, 
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ell Smith, 
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», Roswell, 
s Balmer, 
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; spokane, Wash. ; Franklin V. Kemp, St. Louis, Mo.; Francis A. 
aver Helena, Mont.; Cal Dial Hicks, Waco, Texas; A. S. 
waisted, Los Angeles, Calif.; L. H. Anderson, Pocatello, Idaho; 
1.¢, Murray, Little Rock, Ark.; Robert C. Livingston, Chicago, 
fl: H. W. Prickett, Salt Lake City, Utah; Chester H. Warlow, 
peso, Calif.; Louie H. Wolters, San Francisco, Calif.; S. W. 
Russell, Dallas, Texas; William A. Fox, Brunswick, Ga.; A. J. 
jaughon, Seattle, Wash.; John C. Magness, New York, N. ¥.; 
sidney Denver Sparkes, Dallas, Texas; Ralph M. Field, Peoria, 
jl, and Lewis A. Newell, Chicago, Il. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended August 10 totaled 
1,090,616 cars, a decrease of 13,577 cars as compared with the 
jading the preceding week, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. It exceeded the loading 
for the corresponding periods of 1928 and 1927 when the totals 
were 1,044,268 and 1,049,639 cars, respectively. 

Loading of grain and grain products, which exceeded all 
records the week ended August 3 with 74,875 cars, dropped to 
(4,123 cars the week ended August 10. 

Miscellaneous freight loading declined from 431,971 cars the 
yeek ended August 3 to 424,462 cars the week ended August 10. 
Slight decreases were reported in the loading of coal, coke, and 
merchandise, L. C. L. Slight increases were reported in the 
lading of live stock, forest products, and ore. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
i) and for the corresponding period of 1928 was reported as 
follows : 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,846 and 7,980; live 
stock, 2,087 and 2,107; coal, 36,757 and 38,603; coke, 2,917 and 1,735; 
forest products, 4,349 and 5,211; ore, 7,211 and 5,011; merchandise, 
1. '¢ E 72,457 and 70,139; miscellaneous, 109,901 and 108,546; total, 
1929, 244,525; 1928, 239,332; 1927, 240,513. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,213 and 3,943; live 
stock, 1,973 and 2,007; coal, 41,007 and_ 40,659; coke, 5,611 and 5,101; 
forest products, 3,394 and 3,043; ore, 15,655 and 11,138; merchandise, 
LC. L, 55,415 and 54,216; miscellaneous, 98,536 and 92,668; total, 
1929, 225,804; 1928, 212,775; 1927, 210,705. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 368 and 226; live 
stock, 242 and 198; coal, 45,386 and 41,409; coke, 399 and 370; forest 
products, 1,547 and 1,575; ore, 73 and 143; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,741 
and 7,410; miscellaneous, 7,297 and 6,262; total, 1929, 62,053; 1928, 
57,593; 1927, 62,950. Y ’ 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,935 and 4,393; live 
stock, 1,471 and 1,827; coal, 21,142 and 22,836; coke, 570 and 436; forest 
products, 21,640 and 19,981; ore, 1,236 and 815; merchandise, L. C. L., 
9.761 and 39,840; miscellaneous, 50,446 and 53,127; total, 1929, 141,201; 
1928, 143,255; 1927, 149,715. ' 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 19,873 and 
13,559; live stock, 5,433 and 5,743; coal, 4,214 and 4,462; coke, 1,829 and 
1,280; forest products, 16,988 and 14,896; ore, 50,408 and 39,557; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 33,096 and 33,526; miscellaneous, 47,358 and 44,098; 
total, 1929, 179,199; 1928, 157,121; 1927, 159,714. — 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 20,194 and 
1,738; live stock, 8,361 and 8,974; coal, 8,720 and 9,189; coke, 301 and 
2; forest products, 11,623 and 12,811; ore, 3,881 and 3,449; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 35,285 and 35,322; miscellaneous, 68,677 and 64,011; total, 
1929, 157,042; 1928, 155,766; 1927, 150,499. . 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,694 and 6,185; 
live stock, 2,475 and 2,824; coal, 4,238 and 4,071; coke, 116 and 143; 
forest products, 8,960 and 8,495; ore, 489 and 444; merchandise, 

Cc. L., 16,573 and 16,565; miscellaneous, 42,247 and 39,699; total, 
1929, 80,792; 1928, 78,426; 1927, 75,543. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 64,123 and 58,024; live 
stock, 22,042 and 23,680; coal, 161,464 and 161,229; coke, 11,743 and 
4337; forest products, 68,501 and 66,012; ore, 78,953 and 60,557; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 259,328 and 257,018; miscellaneous, 434,462 and 
48,411; total, 1929, 1,090,616; 1928, 1,044,268; 1927, 1,049,639. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1929 1928 1927 

Four weeks in January.........--. 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......---- 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Five weeks in March..........e++- 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
len Me aaa 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,589 
sali ne rer 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
Five weeks in June.........eeeeees 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,854 
Four weeks in July...........00e 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
Week ended August 3..........-. 1,104,193 1,048,821 1,024,038 
Week ended August 10........... 1,090,616 1,044,268 1,049,639 

SL iacvaca betas wae s anes 31,944,967 30,498,903 31,508,478 


RECORD FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


“The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
toads in the first six months this year was the greatest ever 
reported,” says the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

“Freight traffic for the first half of 1929 totaled 238,638,592,000 
let ton-miles, an increase of 4,634,565,000 net ton-miles, or two 
ber cent over the previous high record for any corresponding 
briod, established in the first half of 1927. It also was an 
increase of 14,687,726,000 net ton-miles, or 6.6 per cent above the 
frst half of 1928. 

“Railroads in the Eastern district for the first six months’ 
veriod this year reported an increase of 8.9 per cent in the vol- 
ume of freight traffic handled, compared with the same period 
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in 1928, while the Southern district reported an increase of 1.6 


per cent. 
cent. 


The Western district reported an increase of 5.3 per 


“Freight traffic in June amounted to 40,724,921,000 net ton- 
miles, an increase of 3,418,166,000 net ton-miles, or 9.2 per cent 


over the same month last year. 


It also was an increase of 


2,248,010,000 net ton-miles, or 5.8 per cent above that for June, 


1927. 


“In the Eastern district, there was an increase in the vol- 
ume of freight handled of 9.4 per cent in June, 1929, compared 
with the same month in 1928, while the Southern district re- 
The Western district re- 


ported an increase of 5.4 per cent. 
ported an increase of 10.1 per cent.” 


R. R. REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for the United States 
as a whole, for June and the six months ended with June, com- 
piled from carrier reports by the bureau of statistics, follow: 


June 
1929 
Average number of miles operated..... ° 241,386.02 
Revenues: 
DEG” Scaachvewmenudese we inane $ 390,360,333 
TR woeneeenens ecoe 149,328,795 
BE osedein Oe ee a 319,146,291 
BOD ocdcddsebnebbnbedeeseeccsnons 11,511,719 
All other transportation ........... 18,356,268 
ee a 12,310,263 
SOME SOG. 0.08000 ceerevsseese 1,093,018 
Pa DENS . 6085040000 44606002 358,551 
Railway operating revenues .... 531,748,136 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures. 79,459,342 
Maintenance of equipment ......... 100,580,663 
SORE 406% $uédedadb0sdeeeeyoseseses 11,526,157 
DE vindsceenseewsaw ieee - 169,374,025 
Miscellaneous operations .......... ° 5,229,681 
GUMOPRE  occcves pee teNeehnaewaweeee 16,579,679 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 1,153,132 





Railway operating expenses..... 381,596,415 

Net revenue from railway operations... 150,151,721 

DOEIWOG THE BOOTUEE cacccscccccccesce 34,117,951 

Uncollectible railway revenue .......... 85,643 

Railway operating income ...... 115,948,127 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance.......... 7,781,004 

Joint facility rent—Dr. balance......... 2,205,808 

Net railway operating income... 105,961,315 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) . 71.76 

Six Months 
1929 

Average number of miles operated...... 241,343.01 
Revenues: 

DEE Douwstoseecnatiensioesssannee $2,319,017,326 

DRE £.540006bessectaevewbeteoke 4430,982,870 

MEE, ¢bcentse0an es sewsensd i ssewsaneee 669,770,423 

BD 6.604 xesnnnedheneeseseeeesees 71,821,702 

All other transportation 103,882,057 

ere 63,372,898 

SO BME. 6 6.5:0-06000066660028 6,260,637 

FOR: SE. 98568406026 600600% 1,968,804 


Railway, operating revenues ... 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures. 


- 3,063,139,109 


413,346,026 


Maintenance of equipment.......... 602,813,030 
ER re ere 64,564,552 
ED. 5.600 4000.0500000084060 1,044,982,957 
Miscellaneous operations ........... 8,697,491 
ers 694590609 604000600% 97,088,114 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 5,677,371 
Railway operating expenses..... 2,245,814,799 

Net revenue from railway operations.. 817,324,310 
Maliwag TE GOGPGE océcccvccecccsces 195,877,963 
Uncollectible railway revenues ........ 579,577 
Railway operating income ...... 620,866,770 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance.......... 45,257,362 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance......... 12,247,044 


Net railway operating income.. 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


aIncludes $3,692,466 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
eIncludes $3,515,752 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


563,362,364 
73.32 


1928 
241,034.05 


370,814,097 
281,824,258 
7,962,274 
12,584,170 
17,793,449 
11,464,718 
1,117,886 
03,913 


503,156,939 
79,540,309 
97,337,240 
11,129,105 

ie 


16,102,856 
1,457,176 


375,570,923 
127,586,016 
31,680,564 
31,444 
95,774,008 


7,677,606 
2,104,361 


85,992,041 
74.64 


1928 
240,628.11 


$2,192,109,510 


5442,272,180 
47,486,780 
67,148,784 

100,249,013 
57,733,723 
6,645,373 
2,242,760 


2,911,402,603 


409,252,194 
wt ete 


7,310,950 
2,208,787,093 
702,615,510 
182,705,783 
83,169 
519,226,558 


44,862,980 
12,136,051 


462,227,527 
75.87 


sIncludes approximately $9,623,587 back railway mail pay. 


alncludes 
sIncludes 


0,018,596 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
19,429,923 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


elncludes approximately $13,830,983 back railway mail pay. 
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Motor Vehicle 


STATE HIGHWAYS IMPROVED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


In 1928 the 48 states improved a total of 29,252 miles of their 
highway systems, according to figures received from the states 
and compiled by the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department 
of Agriculture. This is an increase of 2,530 miles over the 1927 
figure of 26,722 miles. 

The 1928 total includes 8,675 miles of graded and drained 
roads and 20,577 miles of new surfacing. Of the roads surfaced 
13,843 miles were previously unsurfaced and 3,587 miles were 
previously improved with a type of surface lower than the one 
newly applied. The remaining 3,147 miles were previously im- 
proved with the same type of surface, and the work done in the 
year is therefore classed as reconstruction. 

The total of 20,577 miles of surfacing placed is classified by 
types as follows: 1,200 miles of sand-clay and topsoil; 9,623 
miles of gravel; 1,006 miles of water-bound macadam; 1,979 
miles of bituminous macadam; 225 miles of sheet asphalt; 373 
miles of bituminous concrete; 6,055 miles of Portland cement 
concrete; and 116 miles of brick and other block pavements. 

Texas heads the states in the year’s improvement with 2,356 
miles. Kansas, with 1,785 miles, ranks second; Arkansas, with 
1,673, is third. Iowa improved 1,345 miles and Illinois, 1,344, 
ranking fourth and fifth, respectively. Minnesota, with 1,243 
miles, is sixth; North Dakota, with 1,230, is seventh; New Mex- 
ico, with 1,052, is eighth; Kentucky, with 1,021, is ninth, and 
Ohio, with 928 miles, is tenth. 

The state systems at the end of 1928 had 306,442 miles of 
highways, according to figures given to the bureau. Of this 
total, 193,138 miles were surfaced roads, 31,755 miles graded and 
drained, and 81,549 miles were unimproved and partly graded 
highways. This is an increase of 13,090 miles over the 1927 
total figure. The surfaced mileage is made up of the following 
types of pavement: 13,499 miles of sand-clay and topsoil; 93,124 
miles of gravel; 18,142 miles of waterbound macadam; 15,200 
miles of bituminous macadam; 1,498 miles of sheet asphalt; 5,392 
miles of bituminous concrete; 42,957 miles of Portland cement 
concrete, and 3,326 miles of brick and other block pavements. 

During 1928 the states spent $764,648,134 for state highway 
and bridge work under the supervision of the state highway 
departments, made up as follows: For construction and right-of- 
way, $536,294,303; for,maintenance, $158,878,753; for equipment 
and machinery, $20,505,483; for interest on outstanding bonds and 
notes, $37,637,034, and for miscellaneous expenses, $11,332,741. 
The states also paid out $27,016,499 in retirement of the principal 
of outstanding bonds and notes and transferred $35,885,350 to 
county and town funds for local roads, making a total disburse- 
ment of $827,549,983. At the end of 1928, there was an unex- 
pended balance of available funds amounting to $205,221,565 for 
all states. 

For 1928, there was available to the 48 states for state high- 
way and bridge work under supervision of state highway de- 
partments a total of $1,035,486,474, made up of an unexpended 
balance of the previous year’s funds of $186,159,876 and a total 
income of $849,326,598. Of the total income, motor vehicle fees 
of $259,134,820 and gasoline tax receipts of $234,163,826 allotted 
to state highways represent over 58 per cent. Sales of state 
bonds and notes issued for state highways of $121,483,599 form 
more than 14 per cent of the total income, while federal-aid fund 
allotments of $80,798,365 represent more than 9% per cent. High- 
way taxes levied in several states amounted to $11,955,782, and 
appropriations by several states amounted to $42,468,386. Mis- 
cellaneous incomes were reported as $12,611,916 and funds trans- 
ferred from local authorities as $86,709,904. 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT BENEFITS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Modern highways and motor vehicles provide a basic and 
elastic system of communication which is most readily adjust- 
able to the economic needs of areas hitherto poorly supplied 
by transportation,’ said President Hoover in a letter to the 
United States delegation to the Second Pan-American Congress 
of Highways in session at Rio de Janeiro. 

“Mutual exchange of examples and experience in this di- 
rection cannot fail to be of value to countries and I am sure 
that the work of this conference will contribute to solidarity 
of purpose of our countries.” 

That nothing could do more to promote good will among 
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nations than the improvement of travel facilities among th 
was the assertion of Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary a 
Commerce, in a radio address August 17 read for him by a 


E. Van Norman, of the Department of Commerce. Reference “y 
was madeein the address to the Pan-American highway a oust ( 
ference. 1 calties : 
“Every industry,” said Dr. Klein, “depends upon the me 
tion in the manufacture and sale of its products, and roan ietails © 
the beginning and the end of transportation. Railways steam : The 
ships and air lines would be of small use to us unless we had an 
roads leading to and from the stations, wharves or airports wm, * 
Commerce is necessary for prosperity, but commerce depends _ 
upon transportation, which is incomplete without the highway we opel 
This is true not only here but everywhere in the world, so true ag 
that one may measure the economic progress of a country by >= 
the development of its roads. ’ Sett 
“Commerce is not merely local, nor confined within the “4 “y 
boundaries of a country. In our daily lives we use products ded 
from all the corners of the earth, and we ship ours to eyery tie Qua: 
country. Our foreign trade has grown enormously, but its limits wy 
are not yet in sight. The chief deterrent of it is the lack of ane : 
buying power or prosperity of the people of foreign countries og 
and that, in turn, is largely accounted for by inadequate ex. va 
ploitation of their economic opportunities in which the lack of ond 
adequate transportation plays a very vital part. A major solu. “4 
tion of the problem, therefore, is better roads, and I believe . a 
we are justified in every effort we can make to cooperate in the oe 
improvement of highways and highway transportation through- : 
out the world.” -—s 
had give 

BURLINGTON MOTOR COACH SERVICE @@ wizer 
. . , : that Luu 

The rapid expansion of operation of bus service by steam tach lin 
railroads at the present time is illustrated by the formation of ‘hat the 
the Burlington Transportation Company, incorporated early this 0 a we 
year as a subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, not enti 
bers of 

’ The 
' at the t 
system 
elcess @ 

ualings 
premium 


0VEF 





Full 
in shary 
vious we 
indicatic 
of the 1 
Montrea 
lave gu 
grain, 

The 
From M 
United 
to 13% 
iterrane 

Type of Equipment Used in Burlington Interstate Service = 
cents to 
which now operates motor coach service between Galesbure, Mor 
Ill, and Burlington, Ia.; Burlington and Chariton, Ia.; Dubudie @@ ,, »-. 
Ia., and East Dubuque, Ill.; Oregon and Mt. Morris, IIl.; Clar Another 
inda, Ia., and Omaha, Neb., via Shenandoa; Omaha and Kear: Italy, / 
ney, Neb., by way of Lincoln and Hastings, Neb., and betwee? tate tha 
Lincoln and Hastings via Grand Island, Neb. ai g 
The first bus operation was started, in Nebraska, April * trad ev 
At the present time the company is operating in excess © ton ps 
100,000 bus miles a month. i. 
The company has numerous applications pending been he = 
the Illinois and other state commissions for authority to — eons 
these operations along the Burlington railroad, an importa in 
one being an application now pending before the [Illinois com rected ¢ 
mission for permission to operate motor coach service ern sreagt 
Chicago and Galesburg, IIl., paralleling the main line of 





(Continued on page 476) 
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atti NIERCOASTAL CONFERENCE AGREES 
Secretary of The Trafic World New York Bureau 
him by Louis pobert C. Thackara, chairman of the United States Inter- 


ce. Referenca 


: wastal Conference, announced, August 23, that the various diffi- 
highway con 


ities of the conference had finally been ironed out, and that 
ihe member lines had agreed on a new pooling arrangement, 
wails of Which are expected to be announced shortly. 

~ The members of the conference are as follows: American- 
gwaiian, Arrow, Dollar, Luckenbach, Munson-McCormick, Nel- 
9, Quaker, Argonaut, Panama Mail, Williams, and Trans- 
mrine lines. The Panama Pacific, Isthmian, and Calmar lines 
ye operating outside of the conference, but observe the con- 
rence rates and regulations. Those operating independently 
i the Dimon and the Shepard lines. 

Settlement of the disputes among the conference lines ends 
je prospect of a rate war in the intercoastal trade, threatened 
y the stand the Luckenbach Line had taken with respect to 
ie Quaker Line’s status and right to share in the pooling ar- 
rangement. Unable to get support of the conference, the Luck- 
abach Line finally served notice of its intention to resign from 
ut organization as of August 9. The conference attempted to 
wile the matter by arbitration, but Luckenbach refused to be 
iparty to the plan and obtained a temporary injunction restrain- 
ig the conference from going ahead with its arbitration. 

Mr. Thackara worked night and day in an effort to 
¢mighten out the situation and recently things took such a 
am for the better that Luckenbach agreed to defer its resig- 
ration. 

Nothing could be learned as to which side in the dispute 
id given in; but the announcement that the conference lines 
lad agreed on a new pooling arrangement was taken to mean 
tat Luckenbach was at least partly victorious. The Lucken- 
uch line’s fight on the Quaker line was based on a contention 
tut the latter, by increasing its sailings out of Philadelphia 
0a weekly basis, automatically became an A line and was 
wt entitled to share in the pool as a B line. The other mem- 
tts of the conference were unable to agree with Luckenbach. 

The Intercoastal Conference is a rate regulatory body and, 
athe time of its formation two years ago, adopted a pooling 
ystem under which the B and C lines were to share in the 
acess earnings of the A lines which, because of more frequent 
vlings and speedier vessels, were permitted to charge a 
premium over the rates of the smaller lines. 
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)VERSEAS FREIGHT RATES STRONGER 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


_ Full cargo markets for the week show an increase in activity, 
in sharp contrast with the dullness prevailing for several pre- 
rious weeks. The result has been a slight firming in rates, with 
dications that further strength may be expected. A feature 
ofthe week has been a lack of interest in full cargoes from 
Montreal. It is apparent that regular vessels on berth there 
am supplied adequate space for the current movement of 
grain. 


The quotations for heavy grain at present are as follows: 
From Montreal for September-October loading, 2s 9d to 3s to the 
(nited Kingdom, 12 to 12% cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 13 
” 13% cents to Hamburg-Bremeen, 16 to 161%4 cents to the Med- 
leranean; from the Gulf for September loading, 3s 3d to 3s 
‘sd to the United Kingdom, 14% to 15 cents to Antwerp-Rot- 





- Service 

‘erdam, 15% to 16 cents to Hamburg-Bremen, and 18% to 19% 
+ Galesburg, ‘nts to the Mediterranean. 
a.; Dubudue, a More activity is reported in the coal trade with a fixture 
s, Ill; Clar ‘$3.55 a ton from Hampton Roads to Montevideo or La Plata. 


a and Kear: - _ vessel is reported at $2.55 a ton to the west coast of 
and betweet ms Additional inquiries are noted from shippers, who indi- 
€ that they are willing to pay about the same rates. 


Several additional fixtures have been made in the sugar 
€ at slight increases in rates, ranging from 18s 6d to 20s a 
depending upon the size and loading positions of the ships. 
ie - lumber market continues inactive, with no fixtures dur- 
thon € week. Prospective shippers are offering $16.25 per 
we feet, unchanged from previous charters. 
nanan sentiment generally is more hopeful, and it is ex- 
tire at with an increase in grain traffic there will be further 
nMgthening in rates. 
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New York Shipping Increases 


An average of over 50 per cent more ships sailed from the 
port of New York for foreign destination during the month of 
June than during January, according to the latest traffic and 
commerce survey of the Port of New York Authority. Of those 
sailing, there has been an increase of 58 per cent of ships bound 
for ports of the French Atlantic, 70 per cent to Hamburg and 
Bremen, 50 per cent to the United Kingdom, 21 per cent to the 
Baltic and 21 per cent to Rotterdam and Antwerp. This in- 
crease in passenger traffic is regarded as a material aid in 
offsetting the decline in freight bookings, which invariably fall 
off during the summer months. According to the survey, there 
now are 104 steamship lines operating 160 foreign services from 
the port of New York to all parts of the world, and many for- 
eign ports may be reached by direct service from New York 
only. Of late, many Latin-American exporters have found it 
to their advantage to ship freight to other parts of the world 
by transshipment from New York, rather than by direct sailings 
to Europe and other world trade routes. 

Exports through the port of New York for the first six months 
this year amounted to $1,170,967,000, an increase of more than 
15 per cent over the corresponding period last year. The greater 
portion of this increase is in the group of manufactured products. 
Imports amounting to $167,840,000 for the six months’ period, 
ended June 30, likewise showed an increase of approximately 
18 per cent. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, exports showed an increase 
of 5.6 per cent and imports 2.8 per cent. According to apprais- 
ing officers, articles upon which tariff are likely to be increased 
have shown the largest gain in imports. Grain exports in May 
of this year increased about 48 per cent over May, 1928. Vessel 
movements in foreign trade showed a further increase in June, 
which had a total of 667 sailings, as compared with 649 in May. 
The total clearances of all vessels in June amounted to 1,671. 

“Now that travel to Europe is nearing the peak,” the Port 
Authority says, “it is interesting to note the increase of sailings 
over the north Atlantic routes since January, when this traffic 
was at a minimum.” 


Full Cargo Rates Advance 


Full cargo tramp rates advanced in July, 1929, the first in- 
crease for one month reported by English shipping journals for 
a long time. The recovery was from the June, 1929, average as 
well as that of July, 1928. Under the method of caluculation 
followed by the Liverpool Journal of Commerce, the increase 
for one month was 2.03 points and for the longer period 0.12. 
Lloyd’s list fixes the advance over June, 1929, at 2.35, and over 
July, 1928, at 2.10 points. 

In all other details regarded as significant here, the calcu- 
lations also generally agree. According to Lloyds, the Euro- 
pean group rallied up to 94.16, an advance for July, 1929, of 
3.15 points over June. The sheer weight of European chartering 
seems to have entirely neutralized the showing for North Amer- 
ica, which stood out alone among all the groups with a fall of 
4.04 points to an index number of 81.51. The Pacific and Aus- 
tralasian group, from a somewhat light volume of chartering, 
extracted a recovery of 7.20 points, while South America, with 
active trade, contributed substantially to the July rise, as shown 
by the following table: 


JULY INDEX 





Rise or 

Key Group Index Fall 
MOP ECT EPCOT OTe LTTE ETT ETE TEE LTT. 94.16 + 3.13 
Tet DAI oe 6:0.6:0-0:4'66000:052000s0wR 0 8t8s oH es 81.51 — 4.04 
South America ...ccccccccccsccccccvcccccccccess 97.22 + 3.92 
Puctin BRE AUBGOIG 6ccccccccccsvessvscccss Gee + 7.20 
Bast Indies and Africa... ..cccccccccccccccscce 85.70 + 1.87 
ee ee 87.82 + 2.35 


Freight Conference Changes 


Establishing a protable basis for exportation of California 
grapes to a large new market, the east coast of South America 
conference of steamship lines has announced a drastic reduc- 
tion in freight rates for fresh grapes in refrigeration. The rate 
will be cut from $40 to $25 per measurement ton on shipment 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to east coast South Amer- 
ican ports, effective at once. This is expected to place the 
California product on an equal basis with grapes from Med- 
iterranean countries, which monopolized the entire consuming 
market in South America, which takes approximately 4,500 tons 
annually. The Westfal-Larsen Line is placing a fleet of five 
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new refrigerator motorships, each with 60,000 cubic feet of re- 
frigerated cargo space, in direct service between Pacific ports 
and the east coast of South America beginning next month. 

Effective date of the resignation of the Luckenbach Line 
from the United States Intercoastal Conference was postponed 
for another week and argument on the Luckenbach application 
for an injunction restraining the conference from proceeding 
with arbitration of the dispute between the company and the 
conference was put off for two weeks by mutual consent. It 
was learned that prospects for an agreement among the mem- 
ber lines on the revised pooling plan are very promising. 

Freight service between Philadelphia and London, Hull, Leith 
and Dundee is to be inaugurated, September 10, by the American 
Hampton Roads Line. The service is to be operated on a fort- 
nightly sailing basis with five Hog Island ships formerly oper- 
ated by the American Merchant Line. Vessels will come from 
Hampton Roads to Philadelphia, going from the latter port to 
Baltimore to complete loading. J. F. Schumacher, president of 
the Interocean Steamship Corporation, agents for the line at 
Philadelphia, hopes to have sailings made direct from Philadel- 
phia to the United Kingdom. The line has joined the United 
Kingdom Conference. 

It is understood that the American Republics Line has been 
making such a good showing lately under the management of 
C. H. Sprague & Sons that it may soon be offered for sale by 
the Shipping Board. The line has a fleet of twelve freighters 
operating between north and south Atlantic ports and Brazil 
and the River Plate and is beginning to show operating profits 
in the face of exceptionally keen competition. 


New Service to Russia 


An agreement has been closed between the Am-Derutra 
Transport Corporation, representatives of the Russian Soviet 
Government, and the Export Steamship Corporation under which 
the latter binds itself to maintain a schedule of two sailings 
a month for a period of one year between the north Atlantic 
range and the Russian Black Sea ports of Odessa, Novorossisk 
and Batoum. Additional vessels are to be placed on berth as 
full cargoes may ‘warrant. 

The agreement is based entirely on full cargo business and 
will not interfere with the regular services now being operated 
by the American Export Line between North Atlantic ports and 
the Mediterranean and Black Sea. Under the agreement the 
company contemplates using only American flag tonnage. 

It is stipulated that if the intervention of force majeure or 
other causes beyond their control rendering it impossible for 
them to place American flag steamers at the disposal of the 
charterers, the Export Line shall have the right to charter ton- 
nage in the outside market in order to meet their obligations 
under the contract. 

It is understood that, while the agreement is for a period 
of only one year, it may be extended by mutual agreement. The 
service is to be inaugurated with the sailing of the 8,000 dead- 
weight ton steamer Exford from New York for Odessa, Nonoros- 
sisk and Batoum in the first half of September. 

The Export Steamship Corporation under the terms of the 
agreement is to furnish the vessels and crews and to assume 
all operating expenses, including the loading and discharging of 
cargo, all of which is to be solicited and supplied by the Am- 
Derutra organization. One of the Staten Island piers is to be 
chartered for handling this business. 

Due to the fact that at present there are no diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Russia, all American vessels 
entering Russian ports and Russian vessels entering United 
States ports are being assessed with tonnage dues at six times 
the normal rate. It is hoped that the agreement just negotiated 
may go a long way toward remedying this condition which is 
naturally a great handicap to American shipping entering Rus- 
sian ports. 

This will be the first time since relations were broken off 
between the two countries that a regular steamship service has 
been maintained between Russia and the United States and it is 
believed that development of the new service will prove to be 
of great importance to American manufacturers and exporters 
interested in trade with Russia. 

Heretofore business between the two nations has been car- 
ried on with foreign flag tonnage under charter, consequently 
the agreement must be regarded as marking a forward step in 
the upbuilding of the American merchant marine. 

In order to cement closer relations between the two parties 
to the agreement, the Export Steamship Corporation has decided 
to send Mr. R. Hansen to Russia to act in the capacity of special 
assistant to Henry Herbermann, president of the corporation in 
negotiations with the Soviet authorities. 


Marine Prosperity Foreseen 


Not since the days of clipper ships in the middle of the past 
century, if only peace-time developments be considered, has the 
merchant marine offered such possibilities of growth as are now 
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impending, according to the current survey of the Standa 
Statistics Co. of New York. The survey continues: rd 


The shipping and shipbuilding industry promises, in Cas 
ernment aid is maintained on the basis provided by existing }, Gov. 
tion, eventually to emerge from a long period of depression poisla- 
inary evidences of the expected progress are apparent from the elim. 


acceptance of the conditions under which Government aid ey 
extended, the number of ship construction contracts recently bookeg 


or now being considered, the demonstrated desire on the 
American operators to meet competition for world business on ry 
of efficiency of service, a rapid increase of privately ow Is 


ne 
publicly controlled tonnage employed in foreign trade ona ry steadil 


increasing percentage of total American overseas - 
carried in domestic vessels. commerce being 

Nevertheless, this pictured improvement cannot be reflected sub 
stantially in earnings accounts before 1931 at the earliest becau ; 
vessels now under construction will not be ready for service before 
the latter part of next year. Shipyards, however, are busier pe 
than at any time for nearly a decade, and earnings of the majority 
of concerns should be much better this year than last. ity 


The Panama Mail Steamship Company calls attention to the 
new regulation of the Colombian government, which provides 
that a fee of $2 be assessed for certifying Consular Invoices 
Letters of Correction and Letters of Advice. ; 

It is understood that this regulation became effective op 
August 6. A vigorous protest is being made by the shippers and 
A remains to be seen just how long the regulation will be ip 
effect. 

Regular calls at Bahia, Brazil, to facilitate the movement 
of cocoa beans to the Pacific Coast will be made by all vessels 
of the Westfal-Larsen Line, beginning soon. These new ships 
will permit of the delivery of cocoa from Bahia at Los Angeles 
in 22 days and at San Francisco in 24 days. 


SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


A convention designed to make effective regulations that 
will promote the safety of life at sea was signed at the inter. 
national conference on safety of life at sea held recently in 
London, according to the report of Representative White, of 
Maine, chairman of the American delegation, made public by 
the State Department. Eighteen governments were represented, 

The convention will become effective July 1, 1931, provided 
at least five parties have deposited their ratifications. In the 
opinion of the American delegation “it represents a marked 
advance over the present legal standards and practices of the 
world.” Among the subjects dealt with are: 


Ship construction. In the first instance safety depends upon 
properly constructed ships. More stringent requirements than now 
existing are set forth concerning water-tight subdivisions and decks, 
fire-resisting bulkheads, exits, pumping apparatus, etc. Stability 
tests for new ships are provided for. 

Life-saving appliances. Among the numerous requirements is a 
provision of sufficient lifeboats to accommodate all persons on the 
ship. 

Radiotelegraphy. Subject to definite exceptions all: passenger 
ships and all cargo ships of over 1,600 tons gross are to be fitted with 
radio. It is estimated that the enforcement of the new provisions 
will result in installations on at least 1,000 existing ships not now 
equipped and improvements in the radio equipment of many more. 

Other items relate dissemination of meteorological data, ice 
patrol, distress signals, dangerous goods in cargo, proper manning 
of ships, equipment, inspection and issuance of safety certificates. 
It is agreed that changes should be made in international collision- 
prevention regulations, 


“The hope of the delegation of the United States,” said 
Chairman White, “was to secure the adoption of rules which with 
respect to vessel construction would make ships as nearly un- 
sinkable as practically possible; which would guard against fire; 
which would protect from the dangers of storm, of derelicts 
and of ice; which in time of emergency and disaster would 
insure adequate lifeboats, rafts and belts, and would otherwise 
safeguard the lives of passengers and crew; which would extend 
the use of radio as a protection of life and as an aid to naviga 
tion; which would make the rules of navigation responsive (0 
the use of modern ships and changed conditions; and which 
would contribute in their letter and spirit to the highest stand- 
ards of safety for those going down to the sea in ships. The 
delegation encountered wide diversity of interest and opinion 
as to many of the subjects considered, but the deep sense of 
responsibility felt by all led to final agreements upon all matters 
included within the scope of the convention. 

“I am convinced that the purpose which animated the gov 
ernment of the United States in participating in this conference 
has been realized. I believe the convention provides for the 
highest standards of safety which it is now practicable to bring 
forward for international adoption. It represents a marked ad- 


vance over the present legal standards and practices of the 
world and in many and important particulars it has raised the 
standard of our own country.” 

The members of the American delegation were: 


Wallace H. White, Jr., member of Congress, chairman of ’ 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries, House of Represe? 
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ios: Arthur J. Tyrer, commissioner of navigation, Department of 
ies: “ce; Charles M. Barnes, chief of the treaty division, Depart- 


eof State; Rear Admiral George H. Rock, construction corps, 
wed States navy, assistant chief of the bureau of construction and 


ir, Navy Department; Captain Clarence S. Kempff, United States 
bin ‘hydrographer, Navy Department; Dickerson N. Hoover, super- 
mine inspector, general of the steamboat inspection service, Depart- 

nt of Commerce; William D. Terrell, chief of the radio division, 
Ls ment of Commerce; Rear Admiral John G, Tawresey, con- 
ve ction corps, United States navy (retired), United States Shipping 
ward: Herbert B. Walker, president of the American Steamship 

ers’ Association; Henry G. Smith, president of the National 
of American Shipbuilders; and Captain Charles A. McAllister, 
t of the American Bureau of Shipping. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


Five hundred and twenty-seven commercial vessels transited 

ie Panama Canal in July, on which tolls of $2,259,582.37 were 
ni, according to the Panama Canal Record. 
For the first seven months of this year the number of com- 
yercial transits was 3,755 and the tolls, $16,023,664.05, as com- 
wred with 3,658 transit and tolls of $15,121,750.37 in the first 
yen months of 1928, and 3,287 transits and tolls of $14,514,- 
“634 in the first seven months of 1927. 

In July, 111 tank ships transited the canal on which tolls 
if $505,642.09 were collected. Cargo amounted to 482,427 tons, 
m increase of 4.3 per cent over the tonnage for July, 1928. 
taker traffic comprised 21 per cent of the total commercial 
iansits through the canal in July, made up 23.7 per cent of 
te total Panama Canal net tonnage, were the source of 22.4 
per cent of the tolls collected, and carried 18.6 per cent of the 
ital cargo in transit through the canal. 

The Panama Canal Record has made a correction in respect 
wf the figure pertaining to shipments of lumber through the 
anal in June, 1928, Pacific to Atlantic, which was reproduced 
in The Traffic World of August 17, p. 424. The figure given for 
Jme, 1928, was 248,643 tons. It should have been 348,643 tons. 


Council 
presiden 


WORLD SHIPPING IMPROVEMENT 


Further recovery of world shipping from the post-war de- 
pession is in evidence, according to A. E. Sanderson, of the 
ansportation division, Department of Commerce. 

“There is considerably less idle tonnage today than there 
yas a year ago and freight rates in general are appreciably 
higher,” says he. “These developments, moreover, are not 
funded on the stimulus of a British coal strike or on some other 
utifcial impulse. They are based on a normal growth of over- 
va trade and, therefore, are more likely to be maintained. 

‘Doubtless this progress of the world toward economic re- 
labilitation, though belated, is encouraging to shipowners. There 
i nothing it in, however, that gives promise of more than grad- 
ll improvement or that justifies more than restrained optimism 
for the immediate future. Shipbuilding is following closely on 
the heels of expanding trade and, consequently, there still pre- 
rails an abundance of tonnage. A potent factor in this respect 
i the aggressive post-war policy which many of the younger 
lations have adopted in developing merchant marines of their 
own, 

_ “Due in part to the growing demands of oversea trade and 
Qpart to the breaking up of obsolete vessels, laid up shipping 
hroughout the world was reduced to a new low total at the 
uiddle of the year, viz., 3,312,000 gross tons. This figure is 
itiking indeed, representing as it does a decrease of 1,361,000 
‘ons, or 29 per cent from the total of a year ago. 

_ “Without exception of any consequence, all countries shared 
a the decrease of idle shipping. The United States held the 
tad with a reduction of 786,000 tons, or 26 per cent, a fact which 
§ lot surprising, inasmuch as the world’s largest fleet is in 
this country,” 


PACIFIC COAST-TO-EUROPE SERVICE 


Establishment of an American-owned, speedy freight and 
aumger service between Pacific coast ports and United King- 
‘™ and European ports is an imperative necessity—a crying 
tted—according to Commissioner Jefferson Myers, of the Ship- 
re Board. In an address “August 19 at Seattle, Wash., the 
ereisioner said this important. trade route was not now 
tor ns by a single American line, “although there are some 14 
gn lines competing for our business.” 

Moreover,” continued he, “this trade is so attractive and so 
tative, it possesses such great attractions for future expansion, 
- some of our martime rivals are now constructing new fleets 
: inte motor-driven, refrigerator ships, equipped also to carry 

i od number of passengers, which soon will be placed in 

Pacific coast exports to the United Kingdom and north 
“ae amounted to more than 2,500,000 long tons last year, 
. the commissioner, and the imports from the United King- 

Mand north Europe amounted to more than 600,000 long tons. 
nder existing conditions, asserted Mr. Myers, an American- 
line must be produced by private enterprise. He said 


hte 
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the government, through the Shipping Board, would help finance 
the project by lending 75 per cent of the cost of building ships, 
at a very low interest rate, with repayments of principal spread 
over 20 years. He also pointed out that governmental aid would 
be forthcoming through ocean mail contracts. 

“It is up to the financial and business interests of this’ coast 
to step out and help themselves,” said he. 


BOARD’S N. Y. BUILDING FOR SALE 


A recommendation by Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping 
Board, in his capacity as president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, that the government-owned property at 45 Broadway, 
New York, be appraised at once and placed on the market for 
sale has been approved by the board and action to this end has 
been undertaken by the Fleet Corporation, according to a state- 
ment issued by the board. Mr. O’Connor announced that, in 
accordance with the sales policy he had sponsored for several 
years, he was anxious that a transfer of this property to private 
ownership be brought about. 

The property consists of a large office building situated in 
the heart of the steamship office region of lower New York. It 
has been utilized by the Shipping Board as offices for the United 
States Lines and for the New York activities of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. The United States Lines, Inc., purchasers 
of the United States Lines and American Merchant Lines, 
maintain offices in the building at the present time. 

“Sale of it at this time, however, would be regarded as 
very advantageous to the government, and would take the Ship- 
ping Board out of the land owning business in New York City,” 
said the board’s statement. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL URGED 


“Failure to enact a river and harbor authorization bill at 
the coming regular. session would be a deep disappointment to 
the friends of development of the Mississippi and Missouri; 
the Great Lakes channels; the St. Lawrence; the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway, and other great projects,” said Senator Nye, of 
North Dakota, in a statement urging action on a river and har- 
bor bill at the regular session of Congress that will begin in 
December. 

Pointing out that the river and harbor authorization bill 
pending at the last regular session had died because of oppo- 
sition of President Coolidge, Senator Nye said that, in view of 
President Hoover’s known position on the subject of waterway 
improvement, it was assumed he would favor waterway improve- 
ment legislation. 

“In this case,” said he, “the administration is so strongly 
and openly committed to waterway improvement and inland 
waterway transportation that it cannot well stand in the way 
of the bill. President Hoover in the last campaign, in his St. 
Louis speech and otherwise, came out strongly for improvement 
of the inland waterways. He pledged himself to such a program 
and it is assumed now that in view of his pledges in the cam- 
paign he will favor legislation to promote the development of 
the waterway program.” 


RAPID MOVEMENT OF FREIGHT 


“The heavy freight traffic now being moved by the railroads 
of this country is being handled with a rapidity never before 
equaled by them,” says the Bureau of Railway Economcs. 

“The average speed of freight trains in June this year, 
according to reports for the month just filed by the Class I 
railroads, was 13.4 miles per hour, the highest average ever 
reached in any month and an increase of three-tenths of one 
mile above that for June last year. It also was an increase of 
one-tenth of one mile above that for May this year. 

“The daily average movement per freight car in June was 
32.4 miles, which exceeds the previous high average for any June 
on record, having been 2.1 miles greater than that for June, 1928, 
and 2.4 miles greater than that for June, 1927. 

“In computing the average daily movement per day, account 
is taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded or unloaded, cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs and also cars on sidetracks for which no 
load is immediately available. 

“The average load per car in June this year was 26.7 tons, 
including less-than-carload-lot freight as well as carload freight. 
This was an increase of four-tenths of a ton above that for June, 
1928, but a reduction of three-tenths of a ton under June, 1927.” 


LOAN FOR EXPORT SHIPS 
President Hoover’s interdepartmental committee dealing 
with matters relating to the merchant marine has approved the 
making of a loan to the Export Steamship Corporation for the 
building of four modern ships. The loan, which, it is understood, 


will run between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000, will be made by the 
Shipping Board under the loan construction provisions of the 
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Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928. Plans for the ships 
are on file with the board, to which application for the loan was 
made some time ago. The President’s committee, in considering 
the matter, was understood to have come to the conclusion that 
the building of the ships at this time would be beneficial in 
that the shipyard that has the contract for the ships will be 
kept busy. 


BOARD CUTS COSTS 


The days of fifty-million-dollar appropriations to meet the 
cost of operation of the government-owned merchant marine 
apparently have passed. Officials of the Shipping Board are point- 
ing to the fact that probably not more than $6,000,000 will be 
required for the next fiscal year to meet the expenses of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. Sales of vessels separately and of 
lines of vessels have reduced substantially the expenses of the 
Fleet Corporation. Approximately $12,000,000 was made avail- 
able for expenses this year. The government shipping lines now 
have in operation about 240 ships. 


FLY QUARANTINE REVISED 


The Secretary of Agriculture has issued a general revision 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly quarantine and regulations, effec- 
tive September 1, giving the conditions under which Florida 
fruits, vegetables, nursery stock and other restricted articles 
may be moved interstate during the coming shipping season. 

“Under these regulations provision is made for the move- 
ment in interstate commerce of all restricted fruits and vege- 
tables other than those produced in areas or on properties which 
may be determined as infested,’ said the Department of Agri- 
culture. “All infested fruit is required to be promptly destroyed, 
but the destruction of host fruits and vegetables over consid- 
erable areas surrounding the infestation will be discontinued. 
This change of policy is made possible as a result both of the 
intensive eradication effort in Florida of the last four months 
and the determination of methods of sterilizing citrus and other 
host fruits which are believed to eliminate risk of carrying in- 
festation. Such movement will be further safeguarded for the 
present by control of distribution. With the development of 
adequate facilities for the commercial application of these meth- 
ods of sterilization it is expected that a broader field than that 
now authorized will be open for the marketing of Florida host 
fruits and vegetables. 

“In large measure the revision of the regulations follows the 
recommendations of the advisory committee of specialists ap- 
pointed by the Secretary to investigate the fruit fly situation in 
Florida. The committee’s report, which was published on July 
19, recommended the continuation and expansion of the eradica- 
tion program and the authorization of shipment of the Florida 
citrus crop under methods of sterilization which recent research 
work by the department had indicated, in the belief of the com- 
mittee, to be effective and economically feasible.” 


AIR PASSENGER MEN MEET 


(Continued from page 469) 
held, it was the first time the air transport operators of the 
country had ever gotten together in one room for the purpose 
of treating their mutual problems. 

Among other things, it was decided to appoint a national 
committee to consider drawing up uniform ticket contracts and 
the establishment of a coupon ticket service similar to that 
availabale to passengers transported by railroads, making trans- 
fer from one line to another on single ticket possible, with 
arrangements for collecting and distributing the revenue. It 
was decided to ask the advice and assistance of the passenger 
associations of the railroads and steamship companies. As most 
of the large railroads of the country now have some sort of 
operating agreements with air lines, it was pointed out that such 
a program would be to their advantage as well as to the air lines. 

It was also decided to appoint a general committee to con- 
sider general insurance problems. 

On the question of baggage allowance it was decided to per- 
mit each passenger free transportation of 30 pounds, with a 
maximum, including the free baggage, of 50 pounds. Most of 
the lines in the past have limited the free baggage to 25 pounds. 
The charge for excess baggage is to be left to the individual 
lines. 

Some of the other subjects considered were: Establishment 
of consolidated ticket offices, air-rail problems, interchange of 
through-line traffic, creation and distribution of printed matter, 
and the advisability of adopting a universal rate lower than 
regular tariff rates on convention and group business. 

It was expected that a plan would be worked out providing 
for regular conferences to handle problems of national scope. 

Col. L. H. Brittin, vice-president and general manager, 
Northwest Airways, Inc., who is chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee of the national association, presided. 
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HOOVER PROMOTES YOUNG 


President Hoover has appointed Clarence M. Young 
of the aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. Mr Ye " 
will succeed William P. MacCracken, Jr., who adviseq the Pret 
dent some time ago that he wished to return to private business 


BURLINGTON MOTOR COACH SERVIcp 


(Continued from page 472) 

Burlington railroad, with connection at Buda, IIl., to and fro 
Peoria. This will, in substance, give through service between 
Chicago and Peoria and Galesburg, with connecting service ‘ 
far west as Chariton, Iowa. In view of the frequent suburban 
service of the Burlington and other lines between Chicago and 
points to and including Aurora, the proposed motor coach Sery- 
ice does not contemplate handling passengers locally between 
Chicago and Aurora, but will be through service from Chicago 
and points east of Aurora, to points west thereof. In addition 
to the through service, the application also provides for addi- 
tional local motor coach service with convenient shoppers’ 
schedules. 7 ; 

Applications are now pending for permits to operate pe. 
tween Galesburg and Quincy, Ill., and west to St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The ultimate plan is to extend the main line service fromm 


Chicago through to Omaha, where a connection will be made 
with the through motor coach ‘service from Omaha wes 
through Nebraska. The applications to the Iowa commission 
for authority to extend these operations along the main line of 
the Burlington will be made just as rapidly as highway conii. 
tions permit. 

T. J. Thomas, assistant to the president, C. B. & Q, is 
president of the Burlington Transportation Company. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on August 1 had 7,681 locomotives in need 
of repair, or 13.4 per cent of the number on line, according to 
reports filed by the carriers with the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 544 
compared with the number in need of repair on July 15, at which 
time there were 8,225, or 14.3 per cent. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on August 1 
totaled 4,205, or 7.3 per cent, a reduction of 221 compared with 
July 15, while 3,476, or 6.1 per cent, were in need of running 
repairs, a reduction of 323 compared with July 15. 

Class I railroads on August 1 had 5,306 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage, compared with 5,414 on July 15. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


Record freight loading is cutting down the average number 
of surplus freight cars, according to statistics of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. 

For the period August 1-7, inclusive, the average daily sw- 
plus was 180,954 cars, as compared with 197,923 cars the pre 
ceding period. The average daily shortage, however, was stil 
negligible, there having been reported 30 box, 3 auto and fur 
niture and 4 gondola cars under the “shortage” heading. The 
average daily surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 79,871; ventilated box, 234; auto and furniture, 7,721; total 
box, 87,826; flat, 3,637; gondola, 21,111; hopper, 31,984; total coal, 
53,095; coke, 449; S. D. stock, 20,258; D. D. stock, 2,682; refrigerator, 
11,980; tank, 248; miscellaneous, 779. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 17,000 box, 600 auto 
and furniture, and 325 refrigerator cars. 


COMMISSION PRACTICE AND EVIDENCE 

A book on “Practice and Eyidence Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Railroad Rate Cases,” by Herbert ¢. 
Lust, of the Chicago Bar, has jut been issued by the Trafic 
Law Book Company, Chicago. ! 

The book is not intended as an exhaustive treatise on all 
phases of law relating to decisions of the Commission, accord: 
ing to the author, but “is intended merely as a guide in prepare: 
tion, presentation and trial of complaints before the Comms 
sion.” All mention of specific legal points is merely illustrative, 
it is stated in the introduction. “Any attempt to discuss fully 
the legal points involved would make this book so cumbersole 
that its purpose would be utterly defeated,” it is pointed out 

Chapter headings are as follows: The Interstate Commerte 
Commission; the law of the case; analysis of the case before 
complaint; the complaint and pleadings; preparation and ad 
missibility of evidence; trial of the complaint; writing of the 
brief; oral argument; proceedings before the Commission r 
sequent to the decision; review by the courts, and app 
The book contains 597 pages and appears in a standard #2 
book binding. 
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Questions and Answers 





OUNg, director 







ommerce, ag 
3. Mr. Youn, his column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
Sed the Prog. if ure that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
vate b 81 — commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
uSinegs, “ answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 





sg 
orton of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 

v» will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
¢ to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. : 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 

aj or trafic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 






SERVICE 






, to and from ‘gation t00 complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
rvice betw e comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
een is column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
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Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Trafic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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State vs. Interstate Traffic 


illinois—Question: Blank & Co., located at Menominee, 
yich. (in the upper peninsula), shipped a car of poles to Frank- 
yt, Mich. (in the lower peninsula), via Ann Arbor car ferry. 
jas this an intrastate movement or an interstate movement? 

y? 

‘Had this shipment moved from and to the ports indicated 
ga vessel whose tariffs were not on file with the I. C. C., would 
diment be intrastate or interstate in character? 
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ni court decisions covering the principle involved. 

Answer: We have endeavored to locate an opinion of the 
gmmission or a decision of the courts which will definitely 
termine this question, but with the exception of two decisions 
i the courts we have been unable to locate any cases which 
wre a definite bearing upon the question. The two cases to 
rich we refer above are Lord vs. Steamship Company, 102 U. S. 
s],and Wilmington Transportation Co. vs. Railroad Commission 
if California, 236 U. S. 151. 

This case relates to the regulation of the charges for the 
musportation of goods and passengers between San Pedro, 
(lif, on the mainland, and Avalon, on Santa Catalina Island, 


_B. & Q, is 
pany, 


otives in need 

according to 
livision of the 
uction of 544 


y 15, at which. of these places being within the county of Los Angeles, in 
on August 1 ie state of California. b 

ompared with The Supreme Court, in this case, held that the Railroad 
xd of running (mmission of fhe state of California had, in the absence of any 


ution by Congress, the power to regulate the charges for this 
tansportation service. 

In Wilmington Transportation Co. vs. R. R. Commission of 
(alifornia, the court said: 


eable locomo- 


Relying upon Lord vs. Steamship Co., 102 U. S. 541, the plaintiff 
leror contends that transportation over the high seas is ‘“‘commerce 
rth foreign nations” in the constitutional sense. (See Lehigh Valley 
2R vs, Pennsylvania, 145 U. S. 192; the Abby Dodge, 223 U. S. 
if, 176). But if it be assumed for the present purpose that the 
ywer of Congress extends to the subject of this controversy, the 
at remains that the power has not been exercised. The provisions 
a the Federal statutes relating to vessels do not go so far, and 
te Interstate Commerce Commission has not been authorized to 
prescribe rates for water transportation unconnected with trans- 
mriation by railroad, 36 Stat. 539, 545. In this aspect, the question 
s whether the mere evistence of the Federal power, that is, while 
tis dormant, precludes the exercise of state authority to prevent 
orbitant charges with respect to this traffic which has its origin 
ad destination within the limits of the state. 

_Inconnection with this paragraph we also direct your atten- 
~y to the opinion of the Commission in I. and S. docket No. 
iB, New York, Jersey City Ferry Rates, 37 I. C. C. 103, which 
ion is based upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
(hited States in N. Y. C. R. Co. vs. Hudson Co., 227 U. S. 248. 

While, so far as the transportation of goods and passengers 
iy a separate steamship company, as distinguished from a rail- 
- ferry service, is concerned, it seems clear that under the 
‘sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Wil- 
~~ Transportation Co., 236 U. S. 152, the state commission 
8 the power to regulate the rates for such service, it is not 
ae that where the service is a rail and water service, either 
and steamship or rail and railroad ferry service, that the 
Tr in the Wilmington Transportation Company case, 236 
co 152, can be relied upon as establishing the power of the 
ule commission to regulate such traffic. In this connection 
et your attention to the decision in United States vs. 
: ~. 275 Fed. 234, in which case Judge Learned Hand, judge 
te r District Court, Southern District of New York, construes 
hee in the Wilmington Transportation Company case, 
ts 8. 152. This is the only case in which the latter case 
* Xen cited, either by the courts or by the Commission. 


Limitation of Actions—Misrouting 


Pid York.—Question: In your answer to “Tennessee-Vir- 
tee on page 300 of the August 3, 1929, Traffic World, under 
‘aption, Limitations—Shipment Misrouted, Complainant Filed 
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Claim After Two Years from Date of Delivery, etc., you cite 
Brown Coal Company vs. Director-General, 87 I. C. C. 130, and 
Armour and Company vs. Same, 113 I. C. C. 1, and further state 
that the Commission held that excessive charges from misrout- 
ing were not “overcharges” and therefore not subject to the 
period of limitation of the act for recovery of overcharges. 

That is not clear to us. 

Section 16, paragraph 3 (a) of the interstate commerce act, 
revised to August 1, 1926, reads: 


All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for recovery 
of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after. 


Paragraph (b) thereof reads: 


All complaints against carriers subject to this act for the re- 
covery of damages not based on overcharges shall be filed with the 
Commission within two years from the time the cause of action ac- 
crues, and not after, subject to subdivision (d). 


Our view is that if the shipment moved after June 7, 1924, 
covered by a bill of lading showing the full routing, the duty 
of the carrier was to comply with the routing instructions as 
shown on the bill of lading and assess the charges for trans- 
portation services applicable thereto under the tariffs lawfully 
on file with the Commission. 

If the carrier acted otherwise, that is, routed the shipment 
over a line or lines other than the routing stipulated on the bill 
of lading and assessed a higher rating, it is a clear case of over- 
charge, under the definition of overcharges, section 16, paragraph 
3 (g) of the act, reading: 


The term ‘“‘overcharges” as used in this section shall be deemed 
to mean charges for transportation services in excess of those ap- 
plicable thereto under the tariffs lawfully on file with the Commission. 


Your further comments on this will be appreciated. 

Answer: An overcharge is an amount over and above the 
legally published tariff rate, applicable via the route the ship- 
ment moved. 

Under a misroute there is no collection of an amount over 
and above the legally published tariff rate, applicable via the 
route the shipment moved, but the collection of an amount, 
namely, the legally published tariff rate via the route the ship- 
ment moved, which may be higher or lower than the rate via 
the route specified by the shipper in a bill of lading. 

A misroute, therefore, does not always result in the exac- 
tion of higher charges than those applicable via the route speci- 
fied by the shipper in a bill of lading, but may be a benefit to 
the shipper. See Northwestern Traffic & Service Bureau vs. 
M. P. Kh. RB. Co. 73 LC. ©. Gi. 

While, akin to an overcharge, a misroute is not such in a 
strict sense, in that no more than the applicable tariff rate via 
the route of movement is assessed, the shipper being damaged 
only in the event the rate via the route of movement is higher 
than via the route specified by the shipper in the bill of lading. 

In other words, the effect of a misroute is not the collection 
or assessment of more than the legally published tariff for the 
service rendered by the carrier, as is true of an overcharge, but 
the collection of a charge for a service other than that con- 
tracted for by the shipper through the routing in his bill of 
lading, the shipper being entitled, however, under the Commis- 
sion’s decision, to the service actually rendered on the basis of 
a charge no higher than that applicable for the service called 
for by his routing instructions in the bill of lading. 


Proof of Loss or Damage 


California.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion 
as to the possibility of collecting for loss under circumstances 
mentioned in the following: 

A car of canned goods is shipped from point A and stopped 
at point B to complete loading and reshipped to point C, at 
which latter point a shortage of 55 cases is detected and noted 
on delivery order when signing for car. Point B is a non-agency 
station, but carrier from point B sends seals to canning com- 
pany completing load at point B to apply to the car. Carrier 
claims, owing to point B being non-agency, no responsibility 
attaches to them. However, by carrier sending seals to canning 
company completing the load, it would seem, virtually makes 
the canning company their agent and any shortage as a result 
of such action would be for the carrier’s account. 

Answer: Paragraph (b) of section 1 of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions provides in part as 
follows: 


Except in case of negligence of the carrier or party in possession 
(and the burden to prove freedom from such negligence shall be on 
the carrier or party in possession), the carrier or party in possession 
shall not be liable for loss, damage, or delay occurring while the 
property is stopped and held in transit upon the request of the 
shipper, owner, or party, entitled to make such request. * * * 


This provision was the subject of discussion by the Com- 
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mission on page 702 to 705 of its report in the Bill of Lading 
Case, 52 I. C. C. 671. 

The carriers have incorporated the above provision in the 
bill of lading and under the principle of the decision in Michigan 
Central R. R. Co. vs. Owen & Co., 256 U. S. 427, it is binding 
upon them. 

While the forwarding of seals to the cannery which com- 
pleted the loading of the car at the non-agency station and the 
placing of the seals on the car at that point has a bearing upon 
the liability of the carrier for loss of the goods after the seals 
were placed on the car, it has no probative force, in so far as 
the question of whether the entire amount of goods was loaded 
in the car at original point of shipment or the point of stoppage, 
or whether some of the goods were taken from the car at the 
point of stoppage prior to the time the seals were placed on the 
car. The shortage, of course, may have been the result of 
pilferage at the point of stoppage or error in failing to load 
amount specified in the bill of lading, either at point of origin 
or at the point of stoppage. 

We do not believe that the sending of the seals to the can- 
ning company had the effect of making the canning company 
the agent of the carrier in the loading of the car, there being 
no obligation on the part of the carrier to check or load car- 
load freight into a car. See Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. 
vs. M. L. & T. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C. 511; San Francisco Produce 
Exchange vs. American Railway Express Co., 78 I. C. C. 737. 

The placing of seals on a car by a shipper, which car has 
been loaded by the shipper, a common occurrence, serves merely 
as a protection to the shipment while in transit and is not a 
guarantee that the amount stated in the bill of lading was 
actually loaded therein or that goods have not been removed 
from a car prior to the placing the seals thereon. 

The burden of the proof is upon the shipper to show de- 
livery to the carrier of the amount stated in the bill of lading 
and the non-delivery at destination. See our answer to “Mon- 
tana,” on page 548 of the March 2, 1929, Traffic World, under 
the above caption. 

In the instant case, this burden of proof must be assumed 
by the shipper, the provision in section 1 (b) of the bill of lading 
relating to the burden of proof of freedom from negligence 
where goods are stopped in transit, running, if applicable, only 
to liability for loss of goods from the car while it was stopped, 
and not to the question of whether a certain amount was loaded 
into the car at the point where the car was stopped to complete 
loading. 


Tariff Interpretation—Through Rate vs. Combination of 
Intermediates 


Illinois —Question: Please tell us which rate would take 
preference providing there was a combination commodity rate 
and a through class rate applying between the same points. 
Also, would you please give us the authority for it? 

Answer: In paragraphs (a) and (b) of rule 55, of the Com- 
mission’s Tariff Circular No. 20, it is provided: 


(a) When a rate, whether local or joint, from point of origin to 
destination has been established, via a route, it becomes the only 
legal rate for through transportation via that route, whether it is 
greater or less than the aggregate of intermediate rates. 

(b) If no rate is named from point of origin to destination of 
a shipment via the route of movement, the lowest combination of 
rates applicable via the route of movement is the legal rate. * * * 


Where a published joint through rate is in effect that rate 
must be applied over all routes via which it is applicable, unless 
there is in the tariff making the joint through rate an alternative 
provision which permits of the use of the lowest combination 
rate. The Commission has, however, held that a through rate 
in excess of the lowest combination is prima facie unreason- 
able. See Morgan vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C. 585; Ameri- 
can Refining Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 179; Carolina 
Portland Cement Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., 50 I. C. C. 98. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 34 of Classification 


Wisconsin.—Question: Referring to the answer in The 
Traffic World of August 10, 1929, on page 364, under the above 
caption, will you please reply to the following: 

Rule 34 of the Consolidated Classification No. 5. Shipper 
orders a 40-foot car and carrier furnishes a longer car to fill 
this order, shippers loading this car not to its full visible ca- 
pacity, but in excess of the minimum weight required for the 
size of car used. 

Is the carrier entitled to charge for the size of car used, 
due to the fact that a greater load was loaded in the car than 
demanded for the size of car ordered; also is the carrier en- 
titled to revenue on the size of car used in a case like this when 
the commodity is subject to a commodity rate and commodity 
tariff provides that shipper must certify that the shipment could 
have been loaded in the size of car ordered? We maintain that 
as the actual weight of the shipment exceeded the minimum 
required for the size of the car used, but did not consume the 
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full visible or cubical capacity of the car, carrier is not entit] 
to more than the revenue accruing on the actual weight of - 
shipment. Shipper could have stopped loading the car wh : 
the required minimum for the size of car ordered was reached 
but in order to conserve the equipment and give to the pr 
greater revenue for the car loaded considerably in excess a 
the minimum weight required, although approximately 19 to ne 
per cent of the car space was unused. . 

Answer: Our answer to which you refer covers the situa 
tion, in so far as the provisions of rule 34 of the classification 
are concerned, that is, as to articles moving under the ratings 
shown in the classification or on rates contained in commodity 
rate items which are subject to the provisions of rule 34. ~ 

In so far as commodity tariff provisions are concerned, they 
must be applied as they read, and where provision is thade 
that the shipper must certify that the shipment could haye been 
routed in the size of car ordered, such a provision is applicable 
in determining the charge to be applied on the shipment, 4g 
to the reasonableness of such a provision, it would appear from 
the decisions of the Commission in Dallas Transfer (Co, ; 
Southern Pacific Co., 115 I. C. C. 658; Kaye and Carter Lumber 
Co. vs. M. & I. Ry. Co.. 17 I. C. C. 209; and Milburn Wagon ¢y 
vs. L. S. & M. S., 22 I. C. C. 511, that the Commission regards 
with favor the qualification or limitation that the shipment coulg 
have been loaded in the size of car ordered. In the latter cage 
the Commission, on page 512, said: 


In the recent case of Noble vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 1. C. C. Rep 
432, the rule of the official classification, above quoted, was considerej 
at length and condemned as unreasonable and discriminatory, With- 
out restating what is said in that report, it is sufficient to say that 
we are of opinion that the initial carrier should establish for the 
future a rule to the effect that when a car of the capacity or dimen. 
sions ordered by a shipper and provided for in the tariff can not be 
furnished after six full days’ notice therefor has been given by the 
shipper and a larger car is furnished, such larger car shall be used 
upon the basis of the minimum weight fixed in the tariff for the 
car which was ordered, provided the shipment could have been loaded 
upon or in a car of the size ordered. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 3 (b) of Rule 34 of 
Classification 

Texas.—Question: I would like to have your views on the 
following: Rule 34, Consolidated Freight Classification, section 
3 (b), states that when a shipper orders a car over 36 feet § 
inches in length for articles subject to rule 34 and the car of 
the length ordered cannot be furnished within six days, carriers 
will furnish two shorter cars, etc. 

A tariff containing rates on articles, that are subject to 
rule 34 in the classification, but is silent as to the furnishing 
of two-for-one car rule, likewise the rate tariff does not show 
that the articles are subject to rule 34. The rate tariff is sub 
ject on the title page to the Consolidated Classification. 

Does section 3, rule 34, refer to articles that are subject to 
rule 34 in the classification or only when they are subject to 
them in the rate tariff containing the rates? 

Answer: As we understand your question, the classification 
contains .a rating for an article which is subject to rule 34 
therein, but the commodity rate item is not subject to rule 34. 

In our opinion, a condition precedent to the application of 
rule 34 of the classification, whether in connection with a 
article moving on a class rate or a commodity rate, is that the 
classification item or commodity rate item provide that the 
article is “subject to rule 34.” 

It would not be contended that an item in the classification 
containing a rating on an article, which item does not state that 
it is “subject to rule 34,” would permit of the application of the 
two-for-one provision of section 3 of rule 34. If so, this is like- 
wise true of a commodity rate item and the mere fact that the 
classification rate item subjects the article to rule 34 does not, 
in our opinion, subject the article under the commodity rate 
item to rule 34. The commodity rate item must state that the 
article is “subject to rule 34.” 

As a matter of fact, the two-for-one provision of rule 3 
applies only when a commodity is subject to graduated mill 
mums. See Folly Town Company vs. Erie R. R. Co., 1201. C. C. 
157; Chattanooga Wheel Barrow Co. vs. M. C. & St. L, 12 
I. C. C. 549; Wasmuth-Endicott Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. ©, 
107 I. C. C. 588. 

Delivery—Payment of Freight Charges Does Not Constitute 

Alabama.—Question: We pay transportation charges 02 less- 
carload shipment within forty-eight hours after arrival, but, 
through error, failed to move shipment from carrier’s —— 
until seven days have elapsed since transportation charges paid. 
Carriers demanding storage for these seven days. ' 

We understand surrender bill of lading and payment 7 
freight charges constitute delivery, therefore, no storage —_ 
assessable. If we are correct, please quote any I. C. C. oF cou 
decisions in support thereof. in 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the decision 
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me RANCHMAN”? 


_—newly christened — 


Week ending August 10th makes fourth 
successive week 100% on time -- - 


NOTHER on time Leader has been formally baptized 
and added to the Pennsylvania’s famous fleet of 
named freight trains... 


... “The Ranchman”— new “perishable” Limited ~ 
hauls its rich cargoes of perishable freight from St. Louis 
to Pittsburgh and Eastern Seaboard points. At Indiana- 
polis, Ind., and Columbus, O., it picks up cars of a similar 
nature, and a connecting train from Cincinnati to 
Columbus takes care of the cars from the Cincinnati 
territory and points South thereof. 


Already it is noted for its on time dependability. Like 
its elder brothers of the “Limiteds of the Freight Service” 
—it believes in keeping on schedule: Day after day, 
week after week these famous freight trains bring in their 
cargoes dependably on time. 


Transportation experts recognize that Pennsylvania 
service answers the two questions of greatest importance 
in freight transportation: 


1. Where—at any given time —is the shipment? .. . 
By a system of “passing reports,” the location of any cars 
can be readily ascertained so that they may—if desirable 
—be diverted in transit to more profitable markets. 


2. Will the shipment arrive on time ?. . . Excellent on time 
records give assurance that shipments will arrive as 


scheduled. 
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6 “Perishable” Limiteds 


Here are six more of the Penn- 
sylvania’s famous “Limiteds of 
the Freight Service” which bring 
in their cargoes of Perishables 
day after day on time. 


THE PACKER Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


UNCLE SAM Perishable Freight 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE ORIOLE Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to New York 


UNCLE REMUS Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to Boston 


LIGHTFOOT Perishable Freight 
Columbus_to Chicago 
THE RELIABLE Perishable— 


Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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So. Ry. Co. vs. Prescott, 240 U. S. 632. In this case the court 


said: 


It is apparent that there had been no actual delivery of the 
nine boxes. The payment of the freight had no greater efficacy 
than if it had been made in advance of the transportation. The 
giving of a receipt for the goods by the consignee did not alter the 
fact that they were still held by the railway company awaiting 
actual delivery. The transaction at most could not be deemed to 
accomplish more than if the parties had agreed that until such 
delivery the goods should be held under a special contract—in lieu 
of the prescribed conditions, and this they could not effect without 
violating the act which governed the shipment. It could not be 
said, for example, that while under the filed regulations the railway 
company was to make a ‘reasonable charge for storage’ pending 
delivery that it could agree with a particular shipper, or consignee, 
to hold gratuitously; nor could it alter the terms of its responsibility 
while the goods remained undelivered. The actual service in holding 
the goods continued and we must look to the bill of lading to 
determine the legal obligation attaching to that service. 


Under the decision in this case the carrier must assess 
storage charges on goods after they are removed from its prem- 
ises, excluding the period of free time. 


State vs. Interstate 


California. —Question: We will appreciate your answer to 
the following traffic problems: 

We have, for some time past, been making shipments in 
carload quantities from intrastate points, through California 
ports, to points on the Atlantic seaboard and for export. The 
shipments originate on and are moved into port via rail and out 
of port via steamer. 

The final destination of shipments are commonly known to 
originating carrier when they are offered. The carriers have 
no joint arrangements whereby shipments can be billed through 
from point of origin to destination, neither are there any through 
rates. Consequently shipments are billed to the port and come 
to rest on the dock in shippers’ possession and a new shipment 
is then made, thereby breaking the continuity of the shipment. 
Can these shipments be classified as intrastate or should they 
be classified as interstate, and will you be kind enough to cite 
some court and railroad commission’s decision to substantiate 
your conclusion? 

Answer: Where there is an existing and continuing con- 
tention, at the time the shipment is delivered to the rail carrier 
at point of origin, to make a through shipment to the final des- 
tination thereof and the shipment does not come to rest prior 
to arrival at final destination, the interstate and not the intra- 
state must be applied to the movement, where the final destina- 
tion is a point without the limits of the state in which the origin 
is located. See Indian Refining Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 120 
I. C. C. 548; Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L., 43 I. C. C. 231; Inter- 
national Agricultural Corporation vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 
726; du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 
91; Germain Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., 85 I. C. C. 449; Schloss & 
Kohn Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 95 I. C. C. 618. 

The facts in the instant case are quite similar to those in 
the case first cited above. 


Tariff Interpretation—Carload vs. Less-Carload Shipment—Ship- 
ment Tendered to Carrier by Forwarder 


Oklahoma.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
in the following: A shipment of machinery was tendered initial 
line at Pittsburgh as one carload of machinery. Routing was 
inserted “care of carloading company.” Shipment weighed ap- 
proximately 14,000 pounds, moved into Chicago over an eastern 
trunk line and was there delivered to the carloading company 
for delivery to an Oklahoma destination. 

Charges were assessed to Chicago on basis of the carload 
rate and minimum weight of 24,000, but when rebilled from that 
point the less-than-carload or first class rate was assessed, re- 
sulting in charges being paid by consignee far in excess of those 
which would have accrued on basis of the through carload rate 
and minimum weight. 

We realize that these carloading companies are operated 
onaL. C. L. hauling basis, in other words, securing the benefit 
of the carload rates on shipments and assessing the L. C. L. 
rates, but we are also of the opinion that they, as well as the 
railroads, are governed by the tariffs on file with the Commis- 
sion as well as the classification and interstate commerce act. 

In this connection, it is our opinion that rule 15 of C. F. C. 
No. 5, which provides that the charges on a less-than-carload 
shipment must not exceed the charge for a minimum car. Also 
it is our opinion that inasmuch as this shipment was plainly 
tendered as a carload shipment, it was the duty of the carloading 
company to either decline to handle on that basis or, if they 
did accept it, in order to comply with the provisions of the 
lading as originally tendered and accepted by originating carrier. 

Answer: So far as the applicable freight charges are con- 
cerned, that is, whether the carload rate or the less-than-carload 
rate should be applied, it depends upon whether the shipment 
was tendered by the forwarding carrier as a carload or less- 
than-carload shipment. See Nevada Department of Highways 
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vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 182 1. C. C. 727. In this case the Com. 
mission said: 


Complainant contends that the shipment was overcharged und 
any of three interpretations of the above provisions. First, that be 
rule 15 thereof the charges should not have exceeded those based 
on the actual weight of the shipment at the applicable less-than-car 
load rate * **. z 

Complainant’s contention, for the application of the less-than 
carload rate and actual weight, can not be sustained, because the 
derricks were loaded by the shipper and, although the cars were ome 
fully loaded, were tendered as a carload shipment, thus clearly com- 
ing within the provisions of section 3 of rule 15. : 


With respect to the duty and liability of the forwarding 
company, it is apparent that you have no remedy other than a 
suit in court, if the facts so warrant, inasmuch as the charges 
of the forwarding company are not filed with the Commission 
and, therefore, any overcharge to which you may be entitled jg 
dependent upon the terms of your contract with forwarding 
company. 


Reparation—Complainants Not Parties to Original Proceedings 
in Which Reparation Awarded 


Ohio.— Question: A. B. C. & Co. files a formal complaint 
with the Commission attacking a certain rate—asking that it be 
lowered, also that they be awarded reparation. 

D. F. & Co. are also interested in the same rate and desire 
to participate in reparation, but they do not intervene in the 
complaint. 

Should the Commission order the carrier to publish the rate 
asked for by A. B. C. & Co. and would also award reparation, 
could D. F. & Co. collect reparation, although they did not inter. 
vene? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see Bell vs. Zoller 
Mining Co., 109 I. C. C. 484, in which case the Commission, on 
page 485, said: 


Defendants also urge that reparation should not be awarded to 
shippers not parties to that proceeding. When, upon a given state 
of facts, we reach a conclusion regarding a certain rate, we will 
adhere to that conclusion in subsequent proceedings regarding the 
same rate, unless some new facts are brought to our attention, con- 
ditions are shown to have undergone a material change or we pro- 
ceeded on a misconception a ser om ee Traffic Bureau of 

& N. R. R. 


Nashville vs. L. o., 43 I. C. C. 366, and cases cited 
therein. 

In Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Ry., 236 U. S. 662, the Supreme Court 
decided that a finding by us of unreasonableness in the past inures 
to the benefit of every person who has been obliged to pay-the unjust 
rate and who initiates his claim within the statutory period. 


Your claims for reparation may be filed with the Commis- 
sion upon its informal docket, assuming that your shipments 
moved between points covered by the Commission’s opinion in 
the case to which you refer. See Lamar Mill & Elevator Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F., Unreported Opinion No. A-290. 


Tariff Interpretation—Two-for-One Rule 


New York.—Question: A carrier furnished two 36-foot cars 
in lieu of a 50-foot car ordered by shipper, which were track- 
scaled in transit and net weights of 10,000 and 9,000 pounds 
obtained. We were billed a minimum of 12,000 pounds on one 
car and actual weight of 9,000 pounds on the other, making a 
total of 21,000 pounds, whereas the minimum for the 50-foot car 
is 19,440 pounds, into which the entire shipment could have been 
loaded. 

Rule 66 of Tariff Circular 18-A reads in part, “and that if 
carrier is not able to furnish a car of large dimensions, ordered 
by shipper, it may furnish two smaller cars, which may be 
used on the basis of the minimum fixed for the car ordered, it 
being understood that shipper may not order a car of dimensions 
or capacity, for which a minimum is not provided in the car- 
riers’ tariffs.” On this basis we filed claim for overcharge, which 
the carrier declined, with the statement that Tariff Circular 18-A 
had no bearing, but that rule 34 of Consolic ated Freight Classi- 
fication No. 5 was the correct authority and the charges, as 
assessed, were correct. 

As it is the duty of carriers to furnish equipment of suffi 
cient size to accommodate shipments tendered for transportation 
where graduated minimums apply, we do not see why through 
their inability to do so, we should be penalized and would ap- 
preciate your opinion on the subject. 

Answer: Assuming that the provisions of rule 34 of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 5 are applicable to the ship- 
ment in question, which is a matter to be determined from 4 
reading of the applicable tariff, under the provisions of section 
3 of rule 34, charges must be assessed on the shipments 12 
accordance therewith. ; 

However, in Dallas Transfer Co. vs. Southern Pacific C0., 
115 I. C. C. 658, the Commission held that defendants’ two-for-oné 
rule was, and for the fututre would be, unreasonable, in that it 
failed, or may fail, to provide for the assessment of charges on 
the minimum weight provided for the larger car ordered, unless 
the actual weight exceeds such minimum, subject only to the 

(Continued on page 488) 
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“Twenty thousand dollars is probably a 
small representation of the investment in 
transit property carried by the average 
industrial plant. Eight days, or longer, 
will be found the average transit time for 
all shipments. Now, by properly routing 
each shipment, less carload or carload, 
this average transit time may be reduced 
to five or six days, resulting in quicker 
service, better satisfaction, lesser inven- 
tories, and interest reduced on transit in- 
vestment—two days on time, means two 
years, say at 6 per cent—$2, 400, and big 
savings in railway equipment. 

—The Traffic World, July 20 


DID YOU SEE THIS? 


Proper Routing 
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Will eliminate many of the leaks 
due to transportation, switching, 
demurrage, etc., costs. The short- 
est way is the quickest way .... 
and the quickest way will save you 
time and money. 


EXPORTERS OR IMPORTERS 


whose trade territory includes the 
Midwest should route via 


PORT HOUSTON 


THE GATEWAY OF THE MIDWEST 


Every facility for handling your 
shipments economically and with 
the least possible delay. 
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is at its best 


Let us help you now to plan a glorious 
vacation trip West, blazing new travel 
trails for you in regions rich in romance 
and famed for their hospitality. 


Chicago & North Western offers thru 
service to more scenic vacation play- 
grounds than any other Western railroad. 








































All These to Choose From 


Black Hills of South Dakota 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Upper Michigan 
Colorado, Wyoming 
California 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton— 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
— Jasper National Parks 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


























GET THE FACTS! 


You need The 
Houston Port 
Book on your 
desk. Send 
for it 





































Low Summer Fares 
and liberal stopover privileges in effect to Oct. 31 













Ask about eseorted all-expense tours 











Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON 






For full information and illustrated 
booklets, write 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


CHICAGO «& 774-2 


NORTH WESTERN 


The Best of Everything in the Best of the West RAIL 































TEXAS 
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ANY a harassed railroad attorney, seeking surcease from 

the endless cross-questioning of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing, has turned the dials of his radio, in the 
evening quiet of his home, only to hear the announcer say: 
“The next number will be ‘La Donna e Mobile,’ sung by our 
guest artist, the ‘Business Man Tenor,’ Mr. Gilbert Ford.” The 
announcement has probably made the weary lawyer give the 
dials another quick twist—not because he particularly dislikes 
tenors, byt F<. ause he feels that he has heard enough of Mr. 
Ford’s vo for one day. 

The .«ason lies in the fact that Ford, who is assistant to 
the traffic manager for Swift and Company, together with his 
colleague, George Talley, prepares and presents the swift cases 
before the Commission. Ford refuses to calculate the hours he 
has held forth in the witness chair, but he insists that a long 
afternoon of testimony has never interfered with the quality of 
his voice in the evening. 

In Louisville, in the 1900’s, his buddies knew young Gilbert 
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as a boy who spent most of his time doing two thin 
ing interestedly the complicated and noisy shifting 
the freight yard of the L. and N. and singing in the 
at the Episcopal church. The two things didn’t seem 
together, but Ford has managed to make them run 
his life. 

When he left the L. and N., for instance, and 
United States Navy as an aviation mechanic when war Wag 
declared, it looked as though he had definitely left transpm, 
tion and music behind. Some months later, however, he was 
back at both pursuits. At Eastley, in southern Englang he 
was handling the transportation of the American supplies divi. 
sion, and over at the Cathedral of St. Mary’s, in Southampton 
he was studying diligently under the tutelage of the chojp. 
master. Both jobs brought European travel, the first through 
France and Belgium, and the second as the leader of a servic. 
minstrel troupe through England. 7 

Ford came back to the L. and N. at Louisville, but a foy 

months saw him headed for Chicago and the Swift offices 
He has been there ever since. While working his way yp jy 
his present position, he found time to study under Vittori, 
Trevison, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Then came 
engagements as tenor at the Hyde Park Presbyterian Churc 
and, later, an engagement to take full charge of the music x 
Temple Beth El, a Hebrew congregation at Hamimond, Ini 
Ford has held the latter appointment for five years, and speaks 
interestingly of the technical interest and difficulty incident to 
acquiring mastery of traditional Jewish music. 

His wide reputation as a singer comes, however, not from 
these connections, but from his frequent radio appearances. 
For three years he was staff tenor at WGN, the Chicago 
Tribune station, in which term he sang the tenor roles ¢ 
twelve operas and nineteen light operas. He also furnished 
the vocal numbers in the Sunday night “Music Room” features, 
the entire program of each of which was devoted to the work 
of some particular composer. This necessitated wide search 
in musical archives, for songs written by such composers, fo 
instance, as Goldmark, are not easy to find. 

Since leaving WGN, Mr. Ford has appeared regularly o 
the Thursday evening “Roundup Hour” of Swift and Companyj 
over WLS, the Prairie Farmer station, Chicago. It is the 
directors of that stations who have christened him the “Busi 
ness Man’ Tenor.” 

Mr. Ford has no desire to adopt music as a career. Hig 
chief interest is still in transportation, but he feels that in 
dulgence in his hobby keeps him in better shape for handling 
the complicated rate problems of such a far-flung business ag 
that of Swift and Company. 

If you were to ask him what he looks back on as bis 
most satisfying musical performance, he will probably describe 
enthusiastically the time he tackled the tenor role in Hum 
phrey J. Stewart’s musical setting of Francis Thompsot' 
great mystical poem, “The Hound of Heaven.” This com: 
position, arranged for soloists, mixed choir and children's 
chorus, was first produced by the Dominican fathers in th 
San Francisco civic auditorium for three successive eveniné 
in 1924 The scope and difficulty of it, however, was su 
that it has seldom since been attempted. When it was deter 
mined to produce it at Marshall, Mich., last year, Ford wi 
invited to sing the tenor role, which includes about 25 per cell 
of the score. Among erudite music scholars the event attraled 
a great deal of attention and was pronounced an unqualifieg 
success. 
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Personal Notes 





Bee Oo+ Oo Ooo Oe: 


L. W. Campbell, retired railroad traffic man, died at his 
home in Chicago last week. He was for many years general 
agent for the Great Northern at Chicago. 


R. W. Bramwell has been appointed general agent, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, at Detroit, succeeding W. D. Van Schaack, 
resigned. 

J. Melville Brown, assistant to the vice-president of opera- 
tions, Rock Island, died at his home in Lake Bluff, Ill., August 
19. He had been with the Rock Island nearly half a century. 

Miss Amelia Earhart will address a luncheon of the Rotary 
Club of Bethlehem, Pa., September 4. She will be accompanied 
by Henry W. Conner, eastern traffic manager, Transcontinental 
Air Transport. 









J. P. Roddy has been appointed general agent, Northe 
Pacific, at Spokane, Wash., succeeding F. J. Berry, transfert 

A dinner in honor of E. A. Hynes, who has been appoillé 
executive general agent, C. & A., at St. Louis, will be giver ® 
the Palmer House, Chicago, August 29, by his friends, who Wi 
to éxtend their congratulations and best wishes on his departi™ 
from the latter city. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


At a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angel 
August 14, Mrs. Grace Dewey, president of the club, was” 
lected as delegate to the semi-annual meeting of the Associa! 
Traffic Clubs of America at St. Louis October 15 and 16. 
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NEW FREIGHT OFFICE 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


O better serve the Philadelphia district 

the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Com- 
pany has opened an office in the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
which will be in charge of Mr. A. G. Gut¢ésell, 
The telephone number of the new office is 
Pennypacker 0250. 


The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company, 
operating the Poker Fleet of package 
freighters—Steamers, Ace, King, Queen, 
Jack and Ten—between Buffalo and Du- 
luth, provides fast freight service between 
the east and northwest. Lake and rail 
rates are considerably lower than all rail. 


Other offices maintained by the Minnesota- 
Atlantic Transit Company are as follows: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1710 Woolworth Building Phone Fitzroy 8843, 8844 
C. H. Tregenza, General Eastern Agent. 
G. P. Russell, General Agent 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 0500. 0 
275 Hamburg Turnpike Phone Abbott 1520 , pone 
W. A. Mackay, General Agent 0; 
Jos. G. Miller, Commercial Agent 

DETROIT, MICH. 
1174 First National Building Phone: Cherry 2010 
E. S. Barton, General Agent 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


203 Metropolitan Life Building Phone: Atlantic 6578 
J. L. Losie, Vice-President 

C. N. Page, Commercial Agent 

E. E. Swan, Freight Traffic Representative 

F. H. Smith, Freight Traffic Representative 


DULUTH, MINN. 
McDougall Terminal Building Phone: Melrose 1660 
George R. Reed, General Agent 
John W. Haugh, General Dairy Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
1611 Pioneer Press Building Phone: Cedar 2441 
George F. Miller, General Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. D. McGhie, General Agent 
Thomas F. Boyle, Traveling Freight Agent 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC TRANSIT COMPANY 


Fast package freight service between 
Buffalo—Detroit—Duluth 








A Division of the 
TERMINALS AND TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


A. Mititer McDovuaa.., President 
Executive Offices: 1174 First National Bank, Detroit 





MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
ST. PAUL NEW YORK 
DULUTH me) PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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Dessie Phipps, vice-president, was appointed second del 
and Miss Emma Kintz, secretary-treasurer, alternate delerat. 








The Traffic Club of Minneapolis was invited to a dinn 
the Optimist Club of that City, August 21, at which $n 
commissioner John J. Esch spoke on “The Age of Speeq — 
golf outing and dinner will be held August 28. Golf will be 
played at the Bloomington Golf Club, and will be followeg b 
dinner and dancing at the Automobile Club in the evening The 
golf program includes a handicap event to determine the a 
championship for the year, the winner of which will be 4 
sented with a silver loving cup with his name engraved. Othe 
prizes wilt be presented for low net, biind bogey, high oud 
best dressed golfer, golfer with the best vocabulary ang other 
excellencies. 













The Oklahoma City Traffic Club will hold a golf tournament 
at Lincoln Park August 27. A picnic will be held at Bele 
Island August 28. A program of entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for the children, as well as the grown-ups, including 
games, bridge and dancing. 














The Omaha Traffic Club held a golf tournament at the 
Dundee Golf Course August 22. 












The Associated Traffic Clubs of America, through its com. 
mittee on education and research, has compiled a small booklet 
of traffic club programs, as reported in this column, covering 
more than three hundred topics, arranged and classified jp 
such a way as to be of use to entertainment committees of 
traffic clubs in drawing up their programs for the coming year, 
The list shows the subject of the address, the speaker, and 
the club sponsoring the event; also titles and sources of films 
displayed. “One of the most important tasks facing officers 
of a traffic club is to provide good programs for each meeting 
attended by the general membership,” says the statement ac. 
companying the booklet. “By so doing the club is of the great- 
est usefulness; the members obtain the most value from their 
affiliation; new members are attracted; the interest of the 
older ones is retained, and the attendance at meetings is en- 
larged. The very life of a club frequently rests upon this one 
detail—good programs—as all club officers know.” Copies of 
the booklet may be had by addressing F. A. Doebber, secretary, 
917 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 



































































The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club is ac. 
tively considering adoption of a group insurance plan. 





The Traffic Club of Indianapolis held its annual “stag” 
picnic at Horseshoe Lodge, near Noblesville, Ind., August 22. 
The members met at the Hotel Serverin and made the trip by 
automobile. A chicken dinner was served in the evening. 
William Pasho was chairman of the picnic committee. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meet- 
ing at the Women’s City Club August 22. Moving pictures of 
the “German Railroads” were shown. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its last all-day 
golf tournament of the season at the Coghill Golf and Country 
Club August 29. Luncheon and dinner will be served. 


PACIFIC FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 


The business men of the Pacific coast and the entire country 
are being invited to participate in the seventh annual convention 
of the Pacific Foreign Trade Council, according to A. F. Haines, 
senior vice-president of the organization. The meeting is to be 
held in Seattle, September 18 and 19, prior to that of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Advisory Board, on September 20. Special 
railroad fares will be accorded delegates attending both meetings. 

Mr. Haines points out that the Pacific Foreign Trade Coul 
cil endeavors to bring to the west leaders of national and inter- 
national importance for the benefit of business men who find 
it impossible to attend the eastern gatherings. 

A trade adviser service, by experienced business men and 
government representatives, offers expert advice to delegates 
having individual problems not covered by the general discus- 
sions at the business sessions. Entertainment will be provided 
for families accompanying convention delegates. 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE MEETING CANCELED 


“It has been determined by President Creighton and Chair 
man of the Board Henderson that it is not necessary for a league 
meeting to be called for Chattanooga on September 5, the day 
prior to the meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
according to a circular issued by the Southern Traffic League. 
There will, however, be a meeting of the board of governors at 
Chattanooga on that day. The subject to be considered W! 
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UFFING, panting, after their long hauls, Erie’s 


tire country great, burly, broad-chested freight engines put in 

| convention from time to time at Hornell for reconditioning. 

ing ts to Here they are carefully gone over and worn parts 

i ae replaced, for our Hornell back shop is equipped to 

fy meetings make any and all locomotive repairs. 

a oo Again these monsters, many of them the largest and most 

eI . . . 

mn who 104 powerful of their kind, take the road, ready to deliver your 
freight on time at its destination. Hornell is a specialist on 

ss men and , , E the I H 

o delegates freight power—the veterinary of the Iron Horse. 

a Erie is constantly overhauling its freight power, keeping 

e 


it always at highest working efficiency, with one object in 


- view; the dependable movement of your wares. 


and Chair- 
for a league 


-=—ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


overnors at 


sidered will Route of The Erie Limited 
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TRANSMARINE LINES 


Direct Service 
LOS ANGELES (Wilmington—Berth 188) 
SAN FRANCISCO (Pier 39) 
OAKLAND (Grove Street Pier) 


TO 


From Intercoastal 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 


Served by: 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 


eer ........ SURICHCO 
SUWORDENCO 
AND ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS THEREAFTER 


— Gulf-Intercoastal 
MOBILE, ALA. a ene) Steamer 
SUSCOLANCO 
SURAILCO 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Port Newark Terminal General Offices: : 
Telephone Mulberry 4300 5 Nassau St., New York City 


Telephone Recter 0020 
Agencies: Buffalo, Los Angeles, Mobile, Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle 





2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


FROM 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK 
FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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be the reorganization of the Commission, which the board 
authorized to handle for the league at the last annua] meetin 
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Digest of New Complaints 
ee ea ne ee es 


No. 22320. Sub. No. 1. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., ia City 
Ind., vs. Pennsylvania et al. J Columbia City 
es in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, lumber, B 

to Belding, Mich. Competitors at Chicago, IIL, Hebron, Wat: 
and Aylesworth, Ind., and all intermediate points preferred Aske 
rates for future and reparation. _ 
No. 22320. Sub. No. 2. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City 
Ind., vs. Pennsylvania et al. y, 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, lumber, Aylesworth 
(Hebron) Ind., to Woodstock, Ont., Montpelier and Richmond 
Ind.. and Cincinnati, O., preferred. Asks reparation. y 


No. 22356. Sub. No. 1. Amos-James Grocery Co. et al., St. Louis 
Mo., ve. C. M. St. P. & P.. et al. . 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, canned vegetables 
Wisconsin points to Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 4 
and desist order and reparation. 


No. 22378. Sub. No. 1. Western Meat Co. et al., South San Francisco 
Calif., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 74 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, hogs, single deck 
points in Nebraska and Colorado to Reno, Nev., and Oakland 
and South San Francisco, Calif., as compared with rates pre- 
scribed in No. 16542, California Dressed Beef Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. 128 I. C. C. 607, for shipments from New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas to Los Angeles, Calif. Ask rates for future 
and reparation of $100,000. 


No. 22522. Sub. No. 24. Western Oil Refining Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
vs. A. & S. et al. 

Charges in violation section 6 of act, petroleum products, points 
in Oklahoma, Illinois, Kansas, Arkansas and Wyoming to Indian- 
apolis and other Indiana points. Asks reparation. 

No. ly — Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. B. 
. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, linseed oil, Minneapolis, Minn., to At- 

lanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. 
No. 22539. Semet-Solvay Co., 
Southern et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, coke, 
Ensley, Ala., to points in Michigan. Competitors in southern and 
C. F. A. territories preferred. Asks reparation. 

No. 22539. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

No. 22539. Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Same et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

No. 22539. Sub. No. 3. Same vs. Same et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 


No. 22540. Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau, Kansas City, Mo., vs. Ark- 
ansas Western et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Arkansas to points in Missouri, Iowa, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. Asks rates for future. 

No. 22541. M. D. L. Cook, Little Rock, Ark., vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cement, Cowan, Tenn., to El 
Dorado, Ark. Asks reparation. 

No. 22542, Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass., vs. Wharton & 
Northern et al. P i 

Unreasonable rates, salvaged smokeless powder, Picatinny, ¥. 
J., to Athol, Mass. Asks reparation. 

No. 22543. Davenport Locomotive & Manufacturing Corp. et al., Dav- 
enport, Ia., vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 6 of act, iron and steel bars, 
plates and shapes, Chicago, Ill., Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind, 
to Davenport, Ia. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 22544. National Mortar & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. ; : , 

Unreasonable rates, agricultural limestone, Gibsonburg, Ohio, 

to Douglass and Jacobs Creek, Pa. Asks reparation. 0 
No. — Bradbury Marble Co. et al., Sc. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & 0. 
et al. e 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, marble, New a ~ 
harbor lighterage points to St. Louis, Mo., as compared wit 
rates from Boston, Mass. Ask cease and desist order and rep- 
aration. y «ee 

No. 22546. Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. 5a” 
Fe. _ 
Unreasonable rates and charges, bulk whole corn, originating . 

Bancroft, Neb., stored at Omaha, Neb., reshipped to Fort Mores. 
Colo., and thence to Los Angeles, Calif., transited at Los Ange 
and shipped to other California points. Asks reparation. “i 
No. 22547. Greenville (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Artemls 
Jellico et al. - 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of + ee 
points in Kentucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania to — 
ville, O., as compared with rates to destinations in same erature 
territory in which Greenville is situated. Ask rates for fu 
and reparation. ; n., VS 

No. 22548. Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. et al., Nashville, Ten®., 
L. & N. et al. P on de- 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, logs, stations 07 
fendants’ lines to Nashville, Chattanooga and Memphis, 
Local stations preferred. Ask rates for future. Q. et al 

No. 22549. Eternit Incorporated, St. Louis, Mo., vs. C. B. ingles 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, hard asbestos on ihe 
and accessories. Prospect Hill, St. Louis, Mo., to points - from 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi, as compared with ge 
Waukegan, Ill., and St. Louis basing points. Asks ra 
future and reparation 


Asks cease | 


Asks reparation. 
New York, N. Y., vs. Birmingham 



























gus 
48 


Considerable data on the organization and work of the ¢ ng 
mission, the present system of railroad regulation and a 
powers and duties of the regulatory body, has been prepared - 
the guidance of the board. It is expected that a definite ~ 
of action will be worked out. Dlan 
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:<< | Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Prepared for 
definite Dlan 


Through the Ports of Tampico 


and Veracruz and the National 
ints | Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexice City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 


‘olumbia City, J 


Bourbon, Ind., 
bron, Warsaw | 
eferred. Asks 


‘olumbia City, 
na Bice | From Tampico to: 
1, St. Louis, Mexico City - - 47 hours 


47 hours 


ed vegetables, | 
. Asks cease J 


san Francisco, } 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 


» Single deck. 





and Oakland} . e 
th rates pre-§ serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
ws A. £. & | . e 
fexico, ‘Texas, total territory of the Republic. 
a Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
anapolis, Ind, New Orleans (Cuyamel Line — Mexican- For complete information, communicate with 
a American Line.) 
og sete F. P. De foven, Gon. Agent G. B. Aijpuey, on, Aquat 
n-@ P 7 - 1515 Penn Building 219 . Exch. g. 
a eae Through bills of lading issued by New York City S. Louis, Mo. 





i i i i F.N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas,Com. Agt. F. C. Lona, Com. " 
steamship a Boe oe 441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 301 Marquette Building 
on the National Railways of Mexico San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. Chicago, Ill. 
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Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
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t Los Angeles 

ition. Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
“+ City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 

tof oe Prompt and Efficient Service 

pot general Excellent System of Stock Records 


and Reports 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 

Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 

nsas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Write us for Information and Rates 
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‘The Trend 
Today Is 


‘Toward 
Cutting 
Costs of Distribution” 


— Roger Babson 


Industry has made remarkable strides in reducing the cost of _ 
duction. ow executives are turning to other departments to effect 
further economies. ts Z 
The shipping department offers unusual opportunities for savings 
with consequent increase in net profits. 
One of the quickest and safest savings can be secured through the 
application of the Signode Tensional Steel Strapping System. . 
Signode is applicable to practically every kind of product. Signode 
strapping, tensioned around the weakest part, increases the shipping 
strength many fold, and permits cutting the cost of the container. A 
substantial saving is also made in the freight bill, Damage and pilfering 
losses are practically eliminated and safe arrival is assured. . 
Ask for free trial, demonstration or catalog No. 151. There is not 
the slightest obligation. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebe 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of 
nailed-on strapping, wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag 
fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


Happy in the thought 
that their shipments 
are made care 


COTTON 
CONCENTRATION 
COMPANY 


With six high density presses 
and capacity of warehouses 
over 400,000 bales of cotton, 
we are in position to make 
prompt deliveries at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY 


The Home of Satisfied Shippers 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


J. GARRISON, 


GEO. SEALY, 
President V.P. & G. M. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 480) 
proviso that the shipment could have been loaded ip 
ordered. 


Inasmuch as it appears that rule 34 of the Western Classi L 
fication was the rule which governed the shipment covered by 
the Commission’s report in this case, it seems apparent the, 
the Commission has found unreasonable the provision of a 
34 of the classification as it now reads, i. e., that charges hes. 
be paid on the basis of the minimum weight of one of the a 


Cars—Duty to Clean and Repair 


Michigan.—Question: A firm loading one hundreq and fift 
cars a day in slack season to three hundred cars a day ip al 
season is bearing the expense of cleaning dunnage used ip Dre. 
vious loading from the cars after they are spotted for loadin 
This consists of blocking and strap iron nailed to floor ~ 
sides of car. Should not the carrier clean dunnage from cay, 
before placing them on the shipper’s private tracks for loading 
as this.puts the shipper to considerable expense each and every 
month of operation? Would appreciate your opinion on this 
matter. Also any citations or authority for same. 

Answer: In the following cases the Commission hag ¢. 
pressed its views with respect to the duty of the carrier apg 
shipper in regard to cleaning cars, more particularly, howevye 
with respect to cars for loading grain: : 

Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 1200L¢¢ 
59; Farmers’ Cooperative Association vs. C. B. & QR. R. (9, 
34 I. C. C. 60. 

In the latter case the Commission Said: 





the Car 

























































In the case of carload freight, where the loading is done by the 
shipper and the car is put in his possession for that purpose, he cap 
ordinarily perform the work more economically and to better advap- 
tage than can the_carrier. The repair work done upon ears by 
shippers, such as closing a hole with boards or coopering the car 
with burlap or paper, is not permanent. The work must ordinarily be 
done at the station from which the shipment is made. In the ver 
nature of things the shipper who loads the car can prepare it for 
loading to better advantage than can anyone else. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to expect the shipper to sweep a car or do a reason- 
able amount of cleaning, or to make some minor and _ inexpensive 
repairs to prepare the car for loading and prevent leakage of grain 
in transit. It is impracticable for the carriers to have competent 
workmen at all stations to do this work, and minor cleaning, patech- 
ing, and coopering can readily be done by men in the employ of 
the elevator companies, who know exactly what is to be done and 
how best to do it. 

If the car furnished requires much repairing. if its door posts 
are shattered or broken, or if it has many holes or cracks through 
which grain would sift in transit, the shipper should refuse to accept 
it. The obligation of the carrier is to promptly furnish a suitable 
car. The shipper is not bound to receive and load a car upon whieh 
he must expend labor and materials to make it suitable to transport 
grain. The defendants do not desire that a shipper should loada 
car which is not in condition. Obviously the defendants do not wish 
to unnecessarily increase their expenditures for grain lost in transit 
If, however, each carrier engaged extensively in carrying grain woul 
provide repair and cooperage stations at convenient points in the 
grain-growing and grain-shipping regions, cars properly repaired 
could be furnished shipper on short notice and the carrier's duty 
would be more fully discharged. 


While not precisely in point, in so far as your case is col 
cerned, the Commission’s statements may, we believe, be ap 
plied to your case, to the extent that they show that in geneml 
it is the duty of the carrier to furnish a shipper cars which at 
reasonably fit for loading, it not being unreasonable, however, t0 





expect a shipper to do a certain amount of cleaning and minor The 
repairing. 
Locs 
B. | 


Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (°) — 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Ca 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Devoe: 7" RR 
* Finance No. 7744—In the matter of application of N. Y. C, a 
for authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of sec 
ities of the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
September 3—Roswell, New Mex.—Examiner Later: 
21005—Bond & Nohl Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Fuller and Povo 4 os 
17000, Part 4-A, Rate Structure Investigation—Rates on refin 
troleum products from, to and between points in Southwest. 
September 4—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Koebel: tal 
198—The Case Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. RB. R. ¢ 
September 4—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Macomber: | | 
70—Watkins-Cottrell Company, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et 4 
September 4—Albuquerque, N. M.—Examiner Later: 
22361—Acme Lumber Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mattson: m sol 
1. & S. No. 3330—Cottonseed Hull Fibre and Shavings fro 
between points in Central territory. 


gaz 
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INAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


RS 
ST. JOSEPH, egereercpanenie 
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AND FORWARDING CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA, 


CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 
With transshipment service via Cristobal to Punta Are 


San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jose de Gua 


‘dred and fitty mala, Acapulco and Manzanillo, Mexico. 







2 bent ia rea Next Sailing from New York . . . . September 5 

d for | dine Intercoastal freight accepted beth West and Eastbound, from New York 
te fae te Les Angeles Harbor and San Francisco and from California ports 
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“< £3 Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
SE 1709 East Cary Street 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
. CALIFORNIA 
Foreign Freight ee eee ee 


Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 
For War d er S Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage 


Established 1884 Space leased for Private Warehouse, Ofice and Display 
We can serve you in some capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisce 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. and would suggest that you complete your fle by requesting 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
ffice: \ 
ot San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PREMIUM 


Styles, desires, and needs change so 
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elieve, be ap- 
that in general 
cars which ar GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


le, however, Distribution 


ing and minor The only modern Merchandise Wareh i aeidbeet ant cxntadiy rapidly today, you must have your 
located in the City of Rochester 


pe A grease. goods in the market at the strategic 
Se ee time to compete and make a profit. 
— Located the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, ; pr 
ros sondie of flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. The American Mail Line offers you 
B.R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 























‘ swift, dependable service to and from 
ssion Oriental ports. Sailings every other 
Saturday by ‘‘President Liners’’ from 
es DENVER, COLORADO Seattle. Arrivals from the Orient on 
isk (*) are new alternate Mondays. Through bills of 
World. Caneth 


lading issued to all Oriental ports. Speed 


w the change lt e 
your shipment over ‘‘the Short Route. 


N.¥.cR2 = Six express ‘‘Cargo Liners’? augment 
-espect of secil” a PF stint this service. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Bask Bide. Agt. a, Bruce, Gen. Age. 


nd Peyser: 1714 Dime Bank 


s on refined yh i Bee en 4 Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
Southwest. i WEEE ERR RE L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 

Red ¢ 1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 
t H. RB 76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
R. R. et al e 
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FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 


and ool car shipments. Insurance rates % cents. Loans ne- 
ted. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Sterage Company 


+ 
} 
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«Turnovers ouce_. | Lf American Mail Line 
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* 1. & S. 3330 (1st supplemental order)—Cottonseed hull fibre and shav- 
ings from and between points in Central territory. 
September 4—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Rogers: 
3—Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. 


September 4—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Be 
—The Busse Brick Co. vs. &N R. et *. 
American Aggregates Co ration % L. & N. R. R. et al. 


22283— 
22281 (and Sub. No. 1)—The Union Gas & Electric Co. vs. L. & N 


R. R. et al. 
22284 (and Sub. No. 1)—Newport Coal Co. vs. I & N. R. R. 


September 5—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord 
1838—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. IIl. Cent. R. R. et al. 
September 5—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Brennan: 

22265—H. J. Lewis gg A ag ag National Bank and Trust 

Company, receivers) ich. Cent. 

22413—Paper Makers Chemical Corp. vs. “~ & N. R. R. et al. 
September 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Bxaminer Mattson: 

1. & S. No. 3324—Paper stock between St. Louis, Mo., and points 
in Illinois taking A ton and Wood River rates. 


September 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
30089 lowa Paint Manufacturing Co. vs. M. St. L. R. R. 
22363—Brown Grain Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 


September 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner tes 
41—Danville Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 


September 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mattson: 
. & S. No. 3321 (and ist supplemental order)—Grain and grain 
products, C. L., transited at St. Louis, Mo., and reshipped to 
Central and Eastern points. 
eptember 6—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Brennan: 
1 (and consolidated cases)—Mike Palmisano vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. (further hearing). 
Soe 6—Wichita Falls, Tex.—Examiner Weem 
22415—Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce on behalf of the Empire 
Paper Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
September 6—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner we 
15—Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Inc., vs. & R. R. R. et al. 
September 6—Chicago, IIl. —Examiner ~tadey 
$0980—Darling and Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22441—J. F. Darmody Company vs. A. G. S 
an ay ey 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
S. No, 3327—Re- icing Perishable Freight at Destination of 
Pro pag 


September 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Ae: 
Wr dilinols Clay Products Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al. 


September 9—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Paulson: 
and Sub. No. 1)—Perrine- Armstrong Company vs. Erie R. R 


et al. 


et a 
sathe—Peertnc-Armewens Company vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 


: (0 MPLETE SERVICE 


for tries Warehousi alemra are) 


ILLINOIS 
pecat, 


of merchandise 


to (liners wear 


street ution 


WAREHOUSES 


We Bind The Traffic World 


SRERTE EARNERS OS 
In Best Grade Goods Redeuns be for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Poemeet Service ane ality Work nga 
e Also Bind Al nds of Publications 


The "Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street Chicago 


Do You Know == «- 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
to all parts of Chicago? 


JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CoO. 


Established 1887 1020 Seuth Canal Street, Chieage 


NEV ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a organization that will handle orders as 
prom and efficiently as your own shipping department. 
The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 20? ieenvitie 


Vol. XLIV, No, g 


The Traffic World ——————__________*™*_XLW, No. 


ae a a aoe Tex Examiner ane: 
. No rick and related articles fr 
Perla, Ark., to points in the south. om Fort Smith ang 
September 9—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Brennan: 
32360—W.. H. Edgar and Son vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
— of 4 ee. App. = pty = by Agent 
n re sugar from New Orleans, ° nts i omer, 
Michigan. - » Intiom, Ohio 
22366—Maumee Feed & Fertilizer Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et aj. 


aaa of 9—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


22161 City and County of Denver vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
September 9—Wytheville, Va.—Examiner Macomber: 
a Livestock Growers & Shippers et al. vs. N. & W. Ry 
eta “as 
Soptmeer & 9—Watertown, S. ey ggg | age 
Ochs Brick & Tile Co. vs. & St. P. 
Seer the ‘South Dakota Concrete hd &, et al v 
W. Ry. et al. 
September 9—E! Paso, Tex.—Examiner Later: 
1903—Bukove Motor Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mattson: 
22219—Seele Bros Grain Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
22301—G. Mathes Company vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 
September rg oy Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. R 
(further ony 7. 
September 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Koebel: 
22491—National Publishers’ Assn., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
September 10—Albany, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 
inance No. 7512—Application of Southern Pacific Co. for authority 
to abondon a portion of its Mill City Branch in Lynn county, Ore, 
September 10—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Paulson: 
22005 (and Sub. No. 1)—Montello Granite Company vs. N. Y, N. 4 
H. R. R. et al. 
September 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
230M Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. 


~. et al 
C. &@Nn, 


t al. 
22350--Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Koebel: 
20481—American Hide ‘& Leather Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al, 
(further hearing). 
September 10—St. Loufs, Mo.—Examiner pee: 
22271—Hayti Ice & Cold Siorase Co. C. a By. 7 al. 
22321 (and Sub. No. 1)—F. A. Bradley 4, By & E. I. Ry. et al. 
22429—Jewell’s Coal Yard vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
aay od 10—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
mes: 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 


Send for Sample Sheets 
G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New York 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railread District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


‘7 =) 7 —) 41 - 


SERV Sk 


TERMINAL 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


£0 
ginal, wore 


Pool Car 
Distribution 


Merchandise ou 


wu1- 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


pic cas? 





